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| Bridging the Gap 


This is the Borden Nutritional Laboratory and Ex- 
imental Farm at Elgin, Illinois. It is one of the 
Ie fact-finding institutions of the feed industry. 

Here the nutritional findings by Borden’s as well as 
those of other laboratories and government experiment 
stations are developed, evaluated, and translated into 
products feedmen and farmers can profit by. 

Thus Borden research helps bridge the gap between 
the experimental and the practical. The result has been 
a complete line of vitamin fortifiers for nearly every 
type of poultry and livestock feed. 

Another function of this proving ground is to main- 
tain by laboratory and biological testing, the standard- 
ization of Borden products at the highest nutritional 
level. 

Research is the backbone of the position Borden 
holds in the feed industry. It is the reason why so 
many Borden customers agree, “If it’s Borden's, it’s 
got to be good.” 


The Borden Company 


Special Products Division 
350 Madison Avenve, New York 17, N. Y. 
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NINTH WORLD’S POULTRY CONGRESS 


The Ninth World's Poultry Congress will be held in Paris, 
Aug. 2-9, 1951. I’m pleased to inform you of particulars about 
this Congress. 

The President of the Republic has accepted the Presi- 
dency, and will preside personally at the official banquet, 
which will bring together all Congress Members. He will ac- 
cord us, moreover, the great honour of receiving the heads 
of the world’s delegation in his Palais de l'Elysee. 

Mr. Pflimlin, our Minister of Agriculture, has accepted 
the Honorary Presidency, and will personally preside at the 
opening meeting of the Congress, which will be held in the 
Great Ampitheatre of La Sorbonne, University of Paris. He 
honoured me by naming me as chairman of the Organizing 
Committee. It’s also in La Sorbonne that all the meetings of 
the Congress will be held. 

Our government has officially invited 66 nations to 
participate at the Congress. Some weeks ago Mr. Termohlen 
President of the World’s Poultry Science Association, together 
with Major MacDougall, secretary, came to Paris. During 
several meetings, we have been able to draw up a detailed 
programme of the Congress. 

This programme includes 5 general papers that we have 
judged particularly important: 

La peste aviare by Professor Lesbouyvries, France. 

Cooperatives of Production, by Mr. Hogbro Holm, Den- 
mark. 

Technical developments tin the storage and marketing of 
eags by Professor Brooks, England. 

The significance of erude fibre in poultry nutrition by Mr. 
Brendan, Eire. 

Recent advances in developing superior laying and meat pro- 
ducing strains by Professor Jull, United States. 

The Congress includes, moreover, 5 sections: 

1 —Genetics and incubation 

Il —Nutrition, physiology, and rearing 
T1J—Investigation of disease and their concrol 
1V—Economic problems including marketing 
—Education and organization 

Each nation may present papers on these subjects. They 
ought to include about 1,500 words, but not more than 2,000. 


These papers should be presented to the National Committees 
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by January 20, 1951, and should reach the Secretariat of the 
Congress by February 10, 1951. 

A World’s Poultry Exhibition will be organized in the 
Grand Palais, which is situated in the Center of Paris, on the 
Champs Elysees. This Exhibition will include chickens, tur- 
keys, ducks, geese, guinea fowls, pigeons and rabbits. 

The entries of young subjects or of adults will consist 
of 1 male and 3 females for hens, ducks, geese, turkeys, fowls, 
guineas, and rabbits. For pigeons the entries will consist of 
2 pairs. The subscription fee, for each entry, is 300 French 
francs, and for each unit, male or female, 100 French francs. 
Entries must reach the Secretariat-General of the Congress, 
& rue d’'Athenes, Paris, before the Ist of June, 1951. 

The Exhibition will also comprise displays of poultry 
materiel, food, and poultry veterinary products. Those who are 
interested may obtain space for the fee of 1,000 French francs 
per square metre. Special membership forms will be sent in 
yood time to the National Committees. 

During the Congress, great evening receptions will be 
held, particularly one at the Town Hall of Paris, by the Lord 
Mair of Paris. We have also provided visits of poultry farms 
near Paris as well as visits of the Chateau de Versailles and 
other well-known historical places. 

At the end of the Congress, trips will take place, across 
France. which will last a week or a fortnight. Five of these 
trips will be provided across different parts of France. Con- 
vress Members will be received by personalities of the towns 
or centers they will cross. Thy will visit great poultry farms, 
manufactories and centers known in the whole world. 

The first trip will cross Normandy and go to Brittany 
as far as the Atlantic, to the landing beaches. 

The second trip will cross the center of France, particu- 
larly the region of Vichy, will go to Charentes Maritime, this 
countrs where la Marandiase, the breed w hose eyys are so big 
and reddish, is bred, and afterward will go to Bordeaux and 
Toulouse. 

The third will pass through Bourgogne and go to Lyon 
and Marseille. and from there to Cote d’Azur and Nice. 

The fourth trip will go to the East of France, particu- 
larly across the plain of Alsace to Strasbourg, and on going 
hack, will cross ] oraine. 

The fifth trip will go across Somme, particularly by the 
battlefields of the Great War of 1914-18, and will go to the 
North of France. 
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The particulars of all these trips together with their 
prices and subscription rates will be subsequently given, to the 
National Committees. 


After Holland, Spain, Canada, England, Italy, Germany, 
United States of America and more recently Denmark, France 
is happy and honoured to receive delegates of the whole world, 
who are interested in Poultry Husbandry. 


I am happy, in the name of the Organizing Committee to 
welcome them heartily, and I feel sure, that they will keep 
an unforgettable memory of the Congress in Paris and of 
their journey in France. 

Alex Wiltzer, 
President of the 9th 
World’s Poultry Congress 
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INDICATED 1950 WORLD EGG PRODUCTION 


The production of eggs during 1950 by major producing 
countries* is indicated at approximately 5 percent above last 
vear according to information available to the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. The indicated 1950 level of pro- 
duction will exceed the average prewar output of these same 
countries by about one-third largely due to the 66 percent 
increase in the United States which accounts for approxi- 
mately one-half of all the reported egg output. The egg pro- 
duction for all reporting countries excluding the United 
States is almost 10 percent above their comparable prewar 
average. There is some indication that smaller world-wide 
gains in egg production will be made in the next few years 
since the United States output is at a record level and most of 
the European countries have substantially recovered from 
their World War II deficits. 

The 1950 increases have been the result of both higher 
chicken numbers in almost every country during 1950 owing 
to the large hatch in 1949 and the better rate-of-lay in a 
number of countries over last vear due to improved quality of 


birds and better feeding. 
Profits to egg producers have been smaller in 1950 as in 


most instances feed and labor costs have remained steady or 
increased while at the same time prices paid for eggs have 
declined in almost every country. The higher feed prices are 
of particular hindrance to feed importing countries, in many 
of which effort is made to keep the size of flocks in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of feed that can be home grown by the 
poultry keepers. This policy has succeeded in utilizing more 
indigenous feed but also has limited specialized enterprises 
and given rise to increased seasonality in the supply of eggs. 
Practically all ceiling price controls and rationing have been 
replaced by price support programs for producers, and in ef- 
forts to provide both export and domestic markets. This situa- 
tion has resulted in a smaller hatch during 1950 in several 
countries, but may not necessarily mean fewer eggs as an in- 
crease in the rate-of-lay could easily offset the smaller number 
of hens. 

The United States output of eggs is expected to increase 
by 415 percent in 1950 above 1949, while Canadian produc- 


tion is estimated at slightly over 3 percent above last vear. 


This report includes countries for which information is obtainable as 


indicated by the accompanying table 
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Practically all Western European countries made much larger 
gains. Particularly large advances in egg production are indi- 
cated in the Netherlands, the United States, British and 
French zones of Germany, Finland, Denmark, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Austria. The export of eggs is increasing as major 
suppliers such as the Netherlands, Denmark, Hungary, Tur- 
key, Poland, Australia, Sweden, Ireland, China, and Belgium 
make large shipments and minor exportations are made by 
France, Norway, and others not normally considered net 
exporters of eggs. Several Balkan countries are now exper- 
iencing their first good year, and there is no reporting coun- 
try where egg production is still depressed as a result of 
World War II. 

A smaller output of eggs is expected in both Switzerland 
and Australia for 1950 as compared to 1949 due to the pessi- 
mistic outlook for producers in these two countries. 

United States egg production the first eight months of 
1950 was 7 percent above last vear but the increase for the 
whole year will not be as large. The much smaller hatch this 
vear will limit the number of pullets laying in the last months 
of the vear. The egg prices received by poultrymen thus far in 
1950 have been considerably below the 1949 level and are not 
apt to make more than seasonal gains in the remainder of 
the year. 

The Canadian poultrymen were extremely pessimistic at 
the beginning of the vear since they lost the United Kingdom 
market, their principal export outlet. However the Govern- 
ment price support program instituted late in January and 
the increase in domestic consumption by about 13 percent has 
provided a relatively stable domestic market. No surpluses 
are expected as storage eggs will probably move out in the 
short season. Exports are much smaller than in 1949 and 
mainly to the United States. The 1950 hatch was 18 percent 
below a vear earlier, leaving fewer pullets to start the 1950-51 
laying season. 

The Cuban egg production has been increasing in line 
with the Government interest and desire to encourage domes- 
tic production to the extent of supplying local needs through 
improvement in production methods and providing a profit- 
able market with import regulations. Improvement in methods 
of marketing will assist materially. 

The Argentine poultry industry has been hindered by 
high feed costs due to the smaller indigenous grain crop of 
1950. No eggs are available for export as domestic demand 
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has raised local prices above the international market level. 
Egy production during the flush season has not even been large 
enough to permit as many for storage as the Government 
would like for domestic needs during the off season. 

The Netherlands egy production for 1950 is estimated at 
about 22 percent above 1949. Stocks however are much 
smaller than in 1949 due to the larger exports which now ac- 
count for over one-half of the production. Western Germany 
is the principal destination of export shipments and this mar- 
ket is expected to remain stable at a price level higher than 
quoted for a considerable portion of earlier exports to other 
countries. The higher export prices have strengthened the 
prices in domestic markets where purchases have been smaller 
than the comparable period a vear earlier. Sales to the United 
Kingdom have been temporarily withheld as the two coun- 
tries could not agree upon a price at the time of negotiating 
the June 5th trade agreement. The incidence of Newcastle dis- 
ease has been brought under control. 

The Danish trend in egg production continues upward 
with an increase of 13 percent in 1950 over 1949. The United 
Kingdom continues to purchase approximately 80 percent of 
the exports under long term agreement but at prices regard- 
ed by Denmark as unfavorable to their poultry industry. 
Western Germany has been a favorable market. Feed supplies 
have been adequate. 

The Irish rate of increase in egg output has fallen off 
from the approximately 20 percent in 1949 over a vear earlier 
to about 6 percent in 1950 over last vear, as the production 
nears the prewar level. Poultrymen have become doubtful of 
prospects for profitable trade with the United Kingdom as 
the price during the flush season dropped from about 34 cents 
to 28 cents per dozen. The United Kingdom contract, however, 
does specify a price of almost 50 cents per dozen during the 
season of low production which might be encouraging and 
possibly have considerable effect on leveling out the high 
seasonal production of Ireland. Rising cost of imported grain 
has become a limiting factor to some poultry keepers and 
there is considerable effort being expended to utilize home 
grown feeds. 

Sweden: The anticipated 6 percent increase in the pro- 
duction of eggs in Sweden during this vear over 1949 will put 
the egy output at a level 80 percent above prewar. The domes- 
tic consumption of eggs is the highest on record for Sweden 


and exports are at prewar levels. Prices received by poultry- 


men have declined and feed supplies are adequate. The flocks 
are healthy and relatively free of disease. 

The Swiss poultry industry is having difficulty meeting 
the lower prices of imported eggs from countries that have 
devaluated their currency even though domestic prices re- 
ceived by farmers is aided by small compensation payments. 
Swiss officials warn against the establishment of any new 
poultry enterprises or expansion in old flocks. Domestic con- 
sumption has increased as a result of lower retail prices. The 
number of laving hens as of April 1949 and 1950 was about 
the same. Swiss egg production is about 13 percent above the 
average prewar level. 

Norwegian egg production for the vear 1950 will be about 
9 percent above 1949 and 11 percent above the prewar aver- 
age. Rationing of eggs to consumers was discontinued in June 
1950 and the first postwar exports were made in the same 
month. Norway does not favor subsidizing of poultry feed 
for the production of eggs for export as poultrymen feel the 
foreign market is unreliable. Some effort is being made to 
provide storage facilities for eggs during the season of high 
production as considerable seasonality developed during the 
operation of postwar controls for encouraging output. Eggs 
are receiving more competition from other foods in the mar- 
ket place and the margin between costs and sales prices is 
continuing to decrease. This is expected to limit the hatch in 
1950 to about one-half the number of chicks hatched in 1949. 

Egg production in France has increased 6 percent above 
the prewar average due largely to an improvement: in hus- 
bandry practices and better supplies of feed. Chicken numbers 
are still estimated at about prewar levels. The large produc- 
tion of eggs has caused 1950 prices to fall below those exist- 
ing for comparable periods. during 1949 but consumption has 
increased only slightly. This situation has made supplies avail- 
able for export and France is currently a net-exporter of 
eggs. Prices paid to poultrymen have not been particularly 
encouraging but it is quite possible that production will con- 
tinue to increase with improvement in rate-of-lay. 

Production in Finland during 1950 which is estimated at 
13 percent above 1949 will be only about 6 percent below pre- 
war. Indigenous egg output in 1950 exceeded domestic pur- 
chases for the first time in 10 vears. Prior to World War II 
45 percent of the Finnish production was sold on foreign mar- 
kets and considerable effort has been made to resume exports. 
The government has begun subsidizing exports to encourage 
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EGGS 


Number produced’ in specified countries, average 1934-38, annual 1946-49 


Average Indicated 
(Country ri 1944 14950 
Millions Millions 
North America 
Canada 2,633 4,48: 27 3,774 2.900 
Panama ay 54 5D 
United States 35,46 55.252 55,15 56.382 59,000 
Cuba 23) 276 318 $25 
Dominican Republic 
Albania 
Austria 163 400 450 
Belgium 2 1,500 1,600 
Sulyaria - 
Czechoslovakia® 1,380 1,560 
Denmark O78 992 392 1,870 2,112 
Finland 317 266 800 
France 6.200 6,100 6,800 7.200 
Germany (Tri-zone) 3,700 97 2,250 2.800 3,600 
(reece 550 S84 390 410 
Hungary 1,050 650 750 ois 
Ireland 1,086 733 844 1,014 1,080 
Italy 5,600 4,200 4,450 4,550 4,650 
Luxembourg 10 30 35 d 40 
Netherlands 178 1,052 1,159 8 1,800 
Norway 369 198 276 OTe 410 
Poland and Danzig 3.500 
Portugal 250 
Rumania 1.500 
Spain 1,700 1,992 1,800 1.860 1,900 
Sweden 900 1,217 1,335 1,555 1,656 
Switzerland 23 442 520 559 530 
Unit. Kingdom——Farm 3,871 2,600 3,000 4,000 4,300 
Total 5,098 4,000 4.300 5,750 
Yugoslavia 1,000 
Asia 
Lebanon 
Palestine 108 
Syria 92 
Turkey 1,008 1,000 
Japar $3,593 
India 
Pakistan 
Philippine Islands 
South Amertea 
Aryentina 
Brazil 2.160 
Chile 370 
Paraguay 
Uruguay 830 
Africa 
751 
French Moroeco 1,000 
Union of South Africa 37% 1,200 
Oceania 
Australia 1,451 1,443 
New Zealand 450 
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production and thereby expecting to offset considerable re- 
ductions in domestic prices. Egg output in Poland is increas- 
ing and much attention is being directed towards improving 
the assembly of eggs and in securing export markets. 

The United Kingdom supply of eggs has increased due 
to higher production and greater imports to the extent that 
consumer prices were lower during the flush season. Retailers 
were allowed to sell eggs to other than regular buyers after 
registered customers had an opportunity to secure their allo- 
cation. The government has continued to guarantee relatively 
high prices for eggs to farmers and subsidize prices to con- 
sumers. Feed subsidies were eliminated. 

Austria and Czechoslovakia are making more pronounced 
recovery With improved feed supplies and in another year can 
be expected to be very close to the prewar level. 

New Zealand egg production increased slightly during 
1950 as feed supplies are somewhat better and there have 
been a few additional family size flocks. Supplies will still be 
short of domestic purchases. 

Output of eggs in Avstralia in the first half of 1950 was 
slightly less than the first 6 months in 1949. Rising costs made 
it difficult to derive a profit from prices specified in the long 
term United Kingdom contract which is important as one- 
third of the production is for export. (Foreign Agriculture 
Circular FPE 4-50, September 18, 1950. Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, U.S. Dept. of Agr... Washington, D.C.) 


BREEDING FOR RESISTANCE TO DISEASE 


Considerable progress has been made in recent years in 
the field of breeding disease-resistant chickens. The Auburn 
strain of White Leghorns, developed by the Alabama station 
through selective breeding to decrease adult mortality, shows 
excellent possibilities. During the past year pullets of this 
strain that were hatched and raised in comparison with out- 
standing American strains from California, New York, Flor- 
ida. and Minnesota, were far ahead in livability and second 
in rate of lav. The adult mortality of unculled females from 
5,000 pedigreed chicks grown to maturity and trapnested for 
1 year was only 18 percent, the lowest since the project start- 
ed 14 years ago. The hens averaged 202 eggs each, next to 
the highest production ever attained at the Alabama station. 


FOWL-TYPHOID-RESISTANT LEGHORNS 

Cross-breeding of strains of birds that were resistant 
to and susceptible to fowl typhoid showed that the factors for 
resistance that were segregated in the third generation dis- 
played partial dominance. From these segregates resistant 
lines were formed that were closely similar to the susceptible 
birds in their other characteristics. The genetic resistance of 
White Leghorn lines developed at the lowa station was shown 
to be transmissible to other commercial stocks. The commer- 
cial importance of fowl typhoid led hatcherymen to request 
the station to make its method of selecting strains available 
to them. They have sought the most resistant strains in their 
flocks and are now breeding from these families to establish 
better stock as source material for their hatcheries. Crosses 

ith the station’s resistant strains were utilized to introduce 
resistance into other strains. 

Of especial value is the finding that genetic resistance 
to fowl typhoid is closely associated with a higher-than-aver- 
age body temperature. Resistant strains consistently evidenced 
normal temperatures from 0.2° to 0.4% C, higher than suscep- 
tible strains. It was noted that resistance 1s lowered within 
both resistant and susceptible strains when body temperature 


is reduced by brooding at low environmental temperatures. 


RESISTANCE TO COCCIDIAL INFECTION 
The Hawaii station is using genetic principles in an at- 
tempt to icrease the resistance of chickens to coccidial infec- 
ion. It has developed resistant and susceptible lines. The 
Hawaii station workers artificially inoculated  14-day-old 
chicks from matings within the two lines with approxi- 
tely 125.000 sporulated oocysts. They recorded chick mor- 


ion from 4 to 10 davs after the inocula- 


chicks from the specially selected strain proved to 


resistant to protozoan Eimeria tenella than 


susceptible strain. Of the former, 

Of the latter, only 14.5 percent lived. 

sistance Was 66.2 percent. In continuing 

workers are testing chicks from other 

nales and females from the two lines, as 

parents that are entirely unrelated to the 

veloped in this project. (Office of Agricultural x- 


neriment Stations, U.S. Dept. Agr.) 
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TOM NEWMAN MEMORIAL AWARD 


This international award which was set up by POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN in commemoration of 
Tom Newman, for many vears secretary of the Association has 


just been awarded in respf&T of Research work published in 
1949 to Dr. Fred R. Jeaudette, New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, New Brifnswick, New Jersey, United States 


of America. 

The Award was made to Dr. Beaudette for his outstand 

ing research work on poultry pathology as evidenced in the 
papers cited below: 

t An Addendum to a Review 
of the Literature on New- 
castle Disease. 

Twenty Years of Progress 
in Immunization Against Vir- 
us Diseases of Birds. 

The Failure to Recover 
Neweastle Virus by Egg In- 
oculation of Dilutions of Or- 
gan Suspensions, 

Newcastle Disease Immuni- 
zation with Live Virus. 

A Comparsion of Filtration 
and Antibiotic Treatment for 
the Recovery of Newcastle 

from Spontaneous Cases. 

Bepudette has thrown his full energies into his life 
long W vith poultry diseases. Graduated as a Doctor of 
Veterinary Medicine from Kansas Agricultural College in 
1919. he went to Rutgers University as an assistant professor 
in 1923. becoming a full professor in 1929. Two of his discov- 

in recent vears have Teen the development of an effective 
immunizing poultry against larvngo 
tracheitik, ¢ discover f a similar vaccine to control 
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150.000 billion units of vitamin A, or the 
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quantity contained in 55 million gallons of cod-liver oil. Due 
to decreasing production of fish-liver oil, vitamin A from this 
source is becoming scarcer. Unfortunately both vitamin A 
and carotene are extremely liable to oxidation, especially dur- 
ing hot summer months. Consequently, large percentages of 
these nutrients are lost from their carriers or the feed mix- 
tures before they are fed. Therefore, any information on the 
utilization on vitamin A precursors by poultry, and on the 
preservation of both vitamin A and carotene, is of great value 
to the poultry industry. 


VITAMIN A REQUIREMENTS VARY 

The Nebraska station compared the growth-promoting 
value of three alfalfa products for both chicks and poults. 
rhe station showed that, with present unit cost of vitamin A, 
dehydrated alfalfa meal was much superior to sun-cured 
meals. These experiments also brought out the interesting 
observation that White Rock chicks apparently needed a signi- 
ficantly higher amount of vitamin A activity than did New 
Hampshire chicks on the same diet. 

KARLY USE OF MIXED FEEDS IN HOT WEATHER 

RECOMMENDED 

The Oklahoma station found that the use of antioxidants 
reduces the loss of vitamin A and carotene in mixed feeds 
during hot summer weather, but not enough to be of eco- 
nomic importance. Cold storage and sealed containers were 
effective in preventing vitamin losses in mixed feeds. Neither 
pelleting of feed nor coating it with cellulose acetate proved 
effective ino preserving vitamin A. Young, succulent. green 
feed, either freshly cut or prepared as silage, proved to be an 
excellent source of vitamin A for poultry. The Oklahoma sta- 
tion recommends that poultry feeds be used within 2 weeks 
after mixing to reduce loss of vitamin A potency. 


TEMPER tk EFFECTS ON DEHYDRATED 
‘RASSES AND LEGUMES 


The Maine station placed dehydrated samples of grasses 
and legumes in tightly closed glass jars. These were kept in 
the dark for 1 year at respective temperatures of 75 to &5 
F.. and at 52>. Half of the samples had been blanched with 
live steam before drving. The samples held at 32> lost a small 
amount of carotene. Those held at room temperature lost 
most of the carotene. There was little difference in the aver- 
age loss from blanched and unblanched samples. (Office of 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, U.S. Dept. Agr.) 


VITAMIN Bo AND OTHER B-COMPLEX FACTORS 
IN POULTRY NUTRITION 


Feeding chickens in order to get results in the form of 
eggs and meat requires adequate knowledge of the principles 
of nutrition. The agricultural experiment stations as well as 
the Department are annually contributing a sizable amount 
of new knowledge in this field. 

MARYLAND POULTRY RESEARCH HELPS ISOLATE 
CRYSTALLINE B 

One of the most important announcements in the field of 
nutrition in 1948 concerned the isolation of B,., the new vita- 
min that shows promise in combating pernicious anemia in 
man and in improving human nutrition, as well as improving 
the nutrition of livestock and poultry. The microbiological 
work that led to the preparation of this new vitamin in erys- 
talline form was done by the poultry department of the Mary- 
land station. 


RELATIONSHIP OF VITAMIN B. TO ANIMAL PROTEIN FACTOR 

At most stations research on vitamin B,, during the year 
was carried on with B,. concentrates. The problem now is to 
obtain the pure crystalline form of this vitamin in sufficient 
quantity to carry on comparative research. The Wisconsin 
station found that pure vitamin B,, can apparently replace 
the animal protein factor activity of condensed fish solubles 
and injectable liver preparations. Vitamin B,, administered 
orally or parenterally completely counteracted a thvrotoxic 
condition in chicks produced by feeding a diet containing 
iodinated casein. 

Results of experiments carried on by the Idaho station 
showed that the B,. concentrate used in the study was as cap- 
able of promoting chick growth and hatchability as several 
crude sources of the animal protein factor. 

POSSIBLE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN B., 
CHOLINE, AND BETAINE 

The New York (Cornell) station has developed an im- 
proved method for the determination of vitamin B,, micro- 
biologically and a successful procedure for making highly 
purified preparations of vitamin B,, free of other unidentified 
vitamins required by the chick. It has gathered evidence that 
an interrelationship exists between vitamin B,. and two other 
nutritive factors, choline and betaine. In the presence of vita- 
min B,, the amount of either of the latter factors required in 
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the diet is greatly reduced. The amount of vitamin B,, re- 
quired by the chicks fed the New York experimental diets ap- 
peared to be between 1 and 2 micrograms per 100 grams of 
feed. Since the chicks used in the studies were depleted of 
their vitamin B,. reserves, it is probable that the requirement 
of normal chicks is somewhat less than this. (Office of Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations, U.S. Dept. Agr.) 


IN MEMORIAM 
PROF. SALVADOR CASTELLO CARRERAS—Director 
of the “Spanish Royal Poultry School” of Arenys de Mar, 
died on February 17th, 1950, being 87 vears old, of which 
more than sixty were dedicated to the advancement of the 
poultry industry. 
D. Salvador Castello represented Spain at the First 
World’s Poultry Congress at the Hague in 1921. He was also 
present at the Congress in 
Ottawa in 1927, London in 
1930, Rome in 1933) and 
Leipzig in 1956. 
He was Director and 
President of the Executive 
Committee of the Second 
World’s Poultry Congress 
held in Barcelona, Spain in 
1924. 
Professor Castello became 
a member of the World's 
Poultry Science Association 
in 1921. He was a member 
of Council for Spain from 
1921-1925. He was elected 


Vice-President in 1925 and 


for many vears was First 
Vice-President for Continental Europe. In 1948 he was elected 
Honorary Past Vice-President. He was also an Honorary Life 


Member of the Association. 

He has published many poultry works in the Spanish 
languaye through which he is known by the world’s poultry- 
men. He gave short courses of aviculture in Mexico, Argen 
tina. Uruguay and Chile and in his travels through the latter 
country in 1914, discovered the hens named by him “Gallus 
Inauris” remarkable for the blue color of their eggs, and 
which he made known at the Congress in 1921. 
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CURRENT POULTRY AND EGG SITUATION 
AND OUTLOOK 


Poultry is an important industry despite the limited at- 
tention which it is given by most countries. Poultry and eggs 
are produced everywhere in the world, and people are using 
such products increasingly in their diets. In the United States, 
for example, the per capita consumption of protein derived 
from poultry meat and eggs in 1948-49 amounted to about 15 
percent of the per capita consumption of all animal protein. 
In Canada and France the corresponding figure was 14 per- 
cent; and for all of Western and Central Europe it was about 
8 to 10 percent. 

Poultry farming as a specialized commercial agricultural 
business is found primarily in countries with abundant grain 
production, such as the United States, Canada, and Australia. 
It is also found in countries with relatively high standards 
of living and possibilities for large grain imports, such as the 
Western European countries. In countries with small grain 
supplies, poultry is maintained mostly as a supplementary en- 
terprise; China, Japan, Italy, and Greece, for example, have 
few commercial poultry businesses. In such countries, poultry 
production is a “‘back-vard” industry, conducted on a scay 
enger basis. 

POULTRY NUMBERS 

During the war years European poultry numbers were 
sharply reduced by restricted grain supplies. Owing to thei 
cle pende nce on gvrain imports, the countries where Spec ialized 
commercial poultry business was most developed suffered the 


yreatlesl 


decrease. In Denmark, numbers declined 
by two-thirds between 1939 and 1942; in the Netherlands, 


from 32.8 million in 1939 to 3.9 million in 1943. In Belgium 


the number of laving hens fell to about 15 percent of the pre 
war average. In Sweden a temporary decrease of one-third by 
1942 was soon overcome by better grain crops, and since then 
poultry numbers have ¢ ontinued to increase rapidly. Germany 
ended the war with 46 percent of its prewar numbers. In the 
United Kingdom the lowest point was reached in 1943, with a 
34-percent decrease from the 1939 poultry numbers. The con- 
traction in specialized poultry business in England was even 
more severe owing to restricted feed rations. Serious reduc- 
tions took place also in the devastated countries of Eastern 
and Southeastern Europe, such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece 
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Recovery in poultry numbers for the European countries 
became generally apparent in 1946 and 1947, and advancement 
has been rapid ever since. For Western Europe as a whole, 
numbers had reached the prewar average by 1949 and have 
increased considerably further in 1950. The rate of recovery, 
however, has varied widely among the countries; it has been 
slowest in Germany, where grain supplies have been very 
short until recently. 

In Asia. where the grain shortage Was much worse than 
in Europe, the decline in poultry numbers during the war 
was even more severe. By 1945 Japan had only 36% of its 
prewar poultry numbers, and the Phillipines only 30% of its 
prewar numbers of laying hens. The figures for China show 


POULTRY NUMBERS, SELE*‘ TED COUNTRIES: PREWAR, 
1949, AND ESTIMATED 1950 


1940 


Austria Lec 800 5 500 6,500 
Belgium Winte: 20 000 18,360 20,000 
Czechoslovakia Jan. 88 500 16,393 17,160 
Denmark July 29 000 31,100 33,500 
Finland Marc! 3,100 2 900 3,000 
France Fall 88,000 192,000 192,000 
Germany (Trizone) Dec 7,500 17,000 93,000 
Greece Dee 2 300 10.185 11,550 
Ireland June GQ 500 92.163 23, 000 
Italy Fall 500 67,840 72.000 
Luxembourg May 550 108 160 
Netherlands May 50,800 22,950 26,000 
Norway June 5,797 5,832 5,934 
Poland June 6,000 18,400 

Sweden ; 11,200 17,500 17,700 
Switzerland rl 5,504 6,200 6,200 
United Kingdom June 44,600 114,200 118,000 
Canada §2,405 69,973 

United States Ji 414,176 $54,216 187,300" 
China 341,000 248 OOO 

Japan' 51.600 16,600 23,000 
Philippines Jan 26,400 21,200 28, 500 
Turkey 19,050 21,950 22,700 
NOTE: For further detail on poultry numbers, see Monthly Bulletin 

of Food and Agricultural Statistics, July and August, 1950. 

Chickens on farms, excluding commer ial broilers. Data on commercial 
broilers are not available for any given date, only the annual pro- 
duction can be obtained. Chickens not on farms (not included here) 
are estimated at 10 percent of the number on farms. 

Includes turkeys and chickens on farms. Commercial broilers are ex 
cluded, and also geese and ducks, the numbers of which are insigni 
ficant. 

Figures for 1947-48. 

‘ Prewar numbers refer to month of July. 
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a smaller decline—about 30 to 35°) —although little reliance 
can be placed on available data for this country. 

The United States, soon after the beginning of World 
War II, in a program designed to increase food production, 
included both poultry and eggs in a group of agricultural 
products given special price guarantees. This action, together 
with favorable feed supplies and a strong demand for poultry 
products, brought about a very large increase in poultry 
numbers. Canada made similar gains. After 1945, a reduction 
occurred in these countries, in adjustment to the changing 
conditions as determined by demand and trade situations; 
but in the United States there has been an increase again dur- 
ing the past three years. 

Poultry production in Europe has been stimulated by the 
much improved feed situation of the past two years. In 1949, 
total poultry numbers in Western and Central Europe had 
recovered to substantially the prewar level, and there was a 
further gain in 1950. Numbers of laying hens, on the other 
hand, were still below the prewar level in 1949, but they will 
probably exceed the prewar numbers in 1950. Better care and 
feeding have somewhat improved the rate of egg production 
per laving hen, and total output of eggs in 1949 was at about 
the prewar volume. A further gain of 10 to 15 percent seems 
likely for 1950. 

In Eastern Europe, although data are not available for 
much of the region, there appears to have been a marked in- 


crease in poultry and egg output as compared with previous 


postwar vears. For most of these countries, however, poultry 
numbers are probably still below prewar. In Czechoslovakia, 
chicken numbers at the beginning of 1950 were at only about 
half the prewar level. Poland, on the other hand, has made a 
fairly rapid recovery, and estimated number for 1950 were 
at about 80 to 85 percent of prewar. In Greece and Yugo- 
slavia, numbers were nearly back to the prewar level in 1949- 
50, but in the Soviet Zone of Germany they were still at only 
about 70 percent of prewar. Available estimates of egg pro- 
duction in Eastern Europe place 1949 output for the eight 
countries of this region (excluding the U.S.S.R.) at about 90 
to 95 percent of prewar. Output in Bulgaria, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia was probably above prewar. 

In North America, poultry numbers increased in 1949 
and again in 1950. The increase in the United States was gen- 
eral, pertaining to total poultry and to laying hens, and there 
Was also an increase in the rate of production per laying hen. 


PRODUCTION RATES—EGGS PER HEN PER YEAR 


1940 
(Est.) 


Austria 97 
Belgium 138 
Czechoslovakia , 110 
Denmark 152 
Finland 117 107 
France 7 
Germany (Trizone) 
Greece ‘ 73 
Ireland 21 112 
Italy So 
Netherland 152 
Norway OS 
Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 

Canada 

United 

China 

Japan 

Philippines 

Turkey 

Australia 

New Zealand 


a Data for 1950 were obtained essentially from country questionnaires 
in 1950. Beeause of goo feeding conditions, the 1050 


actual production is likely to exceed the estimates given here 


rece! ved eariy 


As a consequence, total egg production in the United States 
in 1949 was slightly above that of 1948 and 60 percent above 
the prewar level. The 1950 output Is expected to show a further 
increase of about 8 to 10 percent over the previous year. (Can- 
ada’s output of eggs in 1949 declined by about 12 percent from 
the 1948 volume but was still about 55 to 60 percent above 
the prewar average. 

The principal change in the poultry and egg situation dur- 
ing the past year has been the rapid increase in poultry num- 
bers and egg output in most of Europe. This has been concur- 
rent with a general recovery of livestock production under the 
influence of a good supply of both indigenous and imported 
concentrate feeds and favorable price relationships. 

The average increase in world egg output in 1949 over 
1948 was probably about 5 percent, or perhaps 10 to 12 per- 
cent for all important egg-producing countries other than the 
United States. 

Trade in shell eggs in 1949 probably exceeded the preced- 
ing year’s volume by 20 percent, largely as the result of an 


increased flow of eggs to the United Kingdom and to Germany 
from European sources. 
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Trade in egg products (frozen end dried eggs) in 1949 
declined from the 1948 volume and was far below the wartime 
peak attained in 1945-46. The United Kingdom’s imports of 
processed eggs in 1949 were about 12° below the 1948 vol- 
ume and somewhat below the prewar average. 

Prospects for 1950 point to further increases in total 
trade in shell eggs, particularly in the intra-European trade, 
and further declines in trade in the processed products. The 
United States Government is continuing to accumulate in- 
creasing stocks of dried eggs under its price-support program. 
Some of these stocks are expected to be sold in international 
trade at prices below the original costs. 

The outlook for the poultry industry beyond 1950 is diffi- 
cult to appraise. With normal weather conditions, there is 
likely to be continued expansion in production, even though 
per capita consumption of eggs in most of the important egg- 
consuming countries is near or above the prewar average. The 
Western and Central European countries have projected a 
production level in 1952 only 6% above prewar, and a few 
countries which expect some difficulty in disposing of small 
surpluses indicate some reduction in egg production from the 
1950 level. It is to be expected that Canada and the United 
States, under peacetime conditions, will cease to be important 
egg exporters, but this is not likely to reduce the level of egg 
production significantly. (Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. Com- 
modity Report, Poultry and Eggs, September 18, 1950.) 


POULTRY CONGRESS MEMBERSHIP 


Have you sent in your Ninth World’s Poultry Congress 
membership? There are three types: (1) Participating mem- 
her of Congress—3500 French Frances. Entitles the holder 
to participate in the Congress activities and to receive the Con- 
gress reports. (World’s Poultry Science Association members 
are entitled to a reduction of 20°. ).(2) Wife or relatives of 
the Congress member—1750 French Frances. Entitles the 
holder to the same privileges as (1) but will not receive the 
Congress reports. (3) Absentee member—1750 French Francs 
—will receive the Congress reports and other printed matter. 


THE MALTESE BLACK BREED 


J. CESAREO 
VJ. da, Malta 


The Maltese Black Breed was originated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Its development was begun in 1934 at 
the Government Experimental Farm with about 40 hens and 3 
cocks as black as possible from Malta and the near island of 
Gozo. These birds were mongrels and were gathered from sev- 
eral farms irrespective of any type and conformation, but all 
of one colour, that is black. 

After they started laying, individual records of egg pro- 
duction were begun. All selected eggs were set in incubators 
and the chicks which hatched, were all sorts of colours. As 
many as possible were hatched during that year, in order to 
have a good number to choose the best black colour in either 
sex. 

It is interesting to note the fancy colours of the offspring, 
black and white, brown, brown and white, and andalusian 
colors. Some of them had tufts of white feathers on their 
heads like Polish and houdans. The tail was either carried 
straight, leaning forward towards the head or carried back- 
wards. Legs were, black, vellow, green or mottled. 

After we had results of egg production and hatching 
we began to work on the selection of birds to standardize the 
type of hen for a breed. We chose the best cockerels and pul- 
lets hatched from the best hens having the highest records. 
This was the first and most important thing we were after. 

The general characteristics looked for were as follows: 

(a) The cock or hen with absolute black feathers with a 
green sheen, Not even a part of a feather either red or 
white was permisssible. 

(b) Under colour of feather pure black. 

(c) Cock’s comb straight, large with five serrations. 

(d) In the case of hens the comb falls on one side, but not 
to obstruct the eye. 

(e) Eyes large and prominent. 

(f) Earlobes round, white, smooth and free from folds. 


(g) Legs black or slate and featherless. 
(h) Tail carried at an angle of 45 degrees, 
(i) Eggs white in colour. 

(j) Weight 51, to 7 lbs. (cock) 

Weight 4! to 6 Ibs. (hen) 


Selection was continued for four consecutive years, and 
the bird was improving in colour and type. Egg production 
went up from 120 to 170 a vear. We had also two pens of ten 
hens each which laid over 200 eggs a year. It has to be noted 
that although we went through these vears by only intermat- 
ing, yet the birds remained as hardy as ever. 

In 1939 Minorca eggs were imported from England and 
the cockerels and pullets hatched from these eggs were crossed 
with our hens and cocks. By doing this we improved on the 
bird’s colour, whitening of the earlobe and egg size. In 1948 
the Department imported a dozen Minorca cockerels for put- 


ting new blood in the birds. 

This breed is somewhat nervous and very hardy but a 
yood layer. Cockerels, pullets and hatching eggs have been 
sent to Tripoli, and another consignment of hatching eggs 
is being despatched to Cyprus. Eggs in general weigh on an 
average from 2 to 2!4 ozs., but those kept for hatching weigh 
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FACTORS IN SOIL FOR GROWTH AND REPRODUCTION 
OF CHICKENS 


Substantial growth response when top soil was added to 
a chick ration deficient in unidentified growth factor indi- 
cated that a factor necessary for chick growth was present 
in the soil. Studies at the Washington station in cooperation 
with the Western Regional Research Laboratory of the De- 
partment, demonstrated that many different bacteria, besides 
Bacillus subtilis, produce the chick-growth factor in highly 
significant quantities and that they might be used commer- 
cially in its production. Tests of commercial fermentation 
residues showed that a number, some of them by-products of 
streptomycin production, are potent in the chick-growth fac- 
tor and may promote growth as effectively as a practical chick 
diet or as a supplement of liver or fish meal. Other prepara- 
tions had no value or even had a depressing effect when added 
to chick diets. Proper use of commercial fermentation concen- 
trates now on the market may enable the replacement of ex- 
pensive supplements as fish meal and liver meal in practical 
poultry rations, effecting savings of about $4 to $5 per ton on 
the basis of current costs. (Office of Agricultural Experiment 
Stations, U.S. Dept. Agr.) 
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POULTRY HOUSE FAN VENTILATION 


C. N. TURNER 
Agricultural Engineering, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.2 


Poultrymen will gain many advantages from a satisfac- 
tory ventilation system, Tests under actual farm conditions 
by the Farm Electrification Research Council at Cornell dur- 
ing the past five vears have shown that fan systems really 
perform. 

Research shows that good poultry management must be 
followed if the fan system is to be effective. This includes : 

1. The proper number of birds for the available floor area. 
2. The elimination of spilled water at the drinking fountains. 3 
The closing of windows near the outtake fan. 4. Insulating cold 
floors. 5. Adequate land drainage under the concrete floors. 

The size of the laving house will dictate the size of the 
fan and its capacity. A fan’s capacity depends on the number 
and pitch of the blades and speed as well as the diameter. 
Poultrymen, therefore, should always use the manufacturers’ 
rating in selecting a fan. 

The capacity of the fan needed for different floor areas is 
shown in table 1. 

The fan should be installed in the sidewall of the build 
ing away from the prevailing wind if possible. It should be 
installed near the ceiling with a short duct which extends to 
within 20 inches of the floor so that the coldest air near the 
floor will be removed. The fan duct should be at least twice 
the area of the fan circle. 

The arrangement and size of the intakes is important to 
thoroughly distribute and mix the incoming fresh, cold air 
Intukes are recommended with an inside area of 60 square 
inches—they may be 3 by 20, 4 by 15, or 5 by 12 inches. With 


the intakes near the ceiling, the cold air is immediately mixed 


with the warmest air in the pen, and also drafts on the birds 
are prevented. One intake opening should be proy ided for each 
250 square feet of floor area. Intakes should be located uni 
formly around the walls of the pen but not within ten feet of 
the fan. 

The fan system was studied at the Poultry Research Farm 
during the past five seasons. One of the coldest periods was 
during the 1945-46 season when the outside temperature av- 
eraged 12 degrees during a week. Inside, the pen temperature 
averaged 29 degrees for the same period. Even during the 
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coldest days the temperature in the pen averaged 12 to 14 
degrees higher than outside. 

At the Poultry Research Farm the windows are closed in 
November. fans started, and no further attention is given the 
ventilation problem until the following March. The fans will 
pay for themselves in the labor saved during one or two laying 
seasons, 

TABLE I 


Selection of Fan and Intake Openings 


Floor area Fan Delivery* Approx. Fan Size of Duct No. of 

(sq. ft.) (eu. ft. per min.) Diameter(in.) (in.) Intakes 
100) 260 9 or 10 12x12 
ROO 530 9 or 10 12x12 
1.200 ROO 12 15x15 
1.800 1.200 12 15x15 
2 TO0 1.800 14 x 18 


Larger floor areas normally would use two or more fan units. 
‘Figures on basis of 2.5 of a cubic foot of air per minute for each 


THE EFFECT OF COCCIDIA ON THE METABOLISM 
AND TEMPERATURE REGULATION OF CHICKENS 
A. HERRICK 

ty of Wiseo Madison, Wis. 


Chickens infected with cecal coccidiosis usually show the 
first clinical symptoms late on the fourth or on the fifth day 
following infection. At this time the liver and muscle glycogen 
is lower and the blood sugar is usually much higher than nor- 
mal. If a suvar solution is fed to these chickens, the blood 
sugar is increased but the glycogen stores are not increased 
is they are in uninfected chickens. 

When uninfected chickens were subjected to cold their 
metabolic rate increased and they maintained their body ten 
perature within about one degree. When infected chickens 
of like size and age were subjected to the same cold environ- 
ment their metabolic rate decreased and the body tempera- 
ture of the same chickens dropped as much as twenty degrees 
centigrade. This was true of Leghorn chickens weighing as 
much as 1200 grams. (Abstract—Poultry Science 29: 763, 


1950.) 
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AVERAGE RESULTS, DIFFERENCES IN HATCHING 
RESULTS AND REDUCTION TO COMMON 
DENOMINATORS 


R. ROEMER 
1. Main, German 


Three problems are considered : (1) How can one cal- 
culate the average production of a flock? (2) How should the 
several hatches be evaluated in respect of their results and 
their profits? (3) How are the progeny of varying ages but 
stemming from the same hen to be reduced to a denominator 
that will make it possible to compare them one with the other? 

Pullets from one and the same origin hatched in Febru- 
ary, March, April, and May, started laying on the average on 
their 163rd, 178th, 189th and 200th day of life respectively. 

The author establishes a correct method for calculating 
the average laying maturits of the entire flock and points out 
that in comparing one must not only take into account ditfer- 
ences in feeding but also the month the chickens were hate hed, 
a factor which is often forgotten. 

A comprehensive table shows the laying results of the 
four hatches mentioned above. Pullet. autumn, and winter 
egg production are shown Thus the differing degrees of profit 
are proved. In all cases the author has based the average re- 
sult per hen on a feeding period of 365 days. Hach hen has 
first 180 days of immaturity, her first laving vear commencing 
on the 1&81st dav of her lite whereas the test vear ends on the 
20th of September. 

Thus for instance the author ealculates for a hen hatched 
on the 15th of February as follows: 180 days of immaturity 
(not included in the calculation) followed bv 48 days up to 


the beginning of the first laving year on October 1 plus 365 


days up to the 50th of September, giving a total of 413 feeding 
days. The hen hatched on 5 May will not be 180 days old by 1 
October: therefore 31 days must be deducted from the 365 and 


this hen is therefore booked for 234 feeding days. Further ex- 
amples are given including that of a hen hatched on May 5, 
1949 that died on August 21, 1950. Here the period booked is 
from October 1 to August 21 Le., 295 davs less 31 days, as 
shown above, leaving a total feeding period of 298 days. 

To facilitate rapid caleulation a table is included from 


which the results can be read off. 


Frankfort 


At the end of the year the total number of feeding days 
is divided by 365, thus determining the number of hens per 
365-dayv feeding period. The number of eggs divided by the 
number of hens gives us the production figure per 365 days 
and hen. 

In this way it is also possible to calculate results for each 
hatch separately and to draw comparisons. 

Assuming that a hen hatched on February 15, 1948 lays 
189 eggs by October 30, 1949 she will be worth less than a hen 
hatched on May 5, 1948 and laving the same number in the 
same time (but for a lesser number of feeding-days). The 
author reduces the hens to a common denominator in order 
to reveal their actual breeding value on the basis of their egg 
production. The calculation is very similar to that given above. 


For example: 


Date 


hat j 
ead 


10 Feb. 18] 158 
26 Feb 102 174 
22 Mar. 161 ; 155 
May 140 165 


The author fully realizes that this does not represent a 
pat solution but it appears to be the best hitherto offered. 


(Durchsehnittsergebnisse, Schlupunterschiede und Normierung. 
Der Gefluegelhof (Switzerland) Dee. 9, 1949. No. 49. p. 787-790). 


THE STORAGEABILITY OF FARM WASHED EGGS 


L. BE. DAWSON, J. A. DAVIDSON and C. C. SHEPPARD 
Vichigan State College, East Lansing, Mieh. 


Two cases of eyys from each of five farms and 2 cases of 
grade A large eggs trom a grading station were oil treated 
and stored for & months. Half of the eggs from each farm 
were clean When laid. The other half, dirty or slightly so 
were Washed. Each farmer used a different washine tech- 


nique. 
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Samples of eggs were removed from storage at 3, 6, and 
7 months. The remaining eggs were removed at 8 months. 
Each egg of the samples was candled, broken and given a 
visual score. All eggs were tested for souring. Some eggs in 
each sample were weighed, their albumen heights measured, 


and Haugh units determined. 

Souring occurred at 3 months in one lot of clean eggs 
and one lot of washed eggs. After 3 months storage souring 
was about 5 times as prevalent in washed eggs as in naturally 
clean eggs. Only one lot of naturally clean eggs was free from 
souring. All other lots of clean eggs or washed eggs had some 
souring. Most of the sour eggs were found in A and B grade 
eggs. Very few were detected by candling. 

Candled quality was slightly higher in naturally clean 
eggs, but broken out quality measurements did not show any 
differences. (Abstract—Poultry Scinece 29: 755, 1950.) 
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THE EFFECT OF CREEPING INDIGO (UNDIGOFERA 
BENDECAPHYLLA) WHEN FED TO GROWING 
CHICKENS* 

M. M. ROSENBERG and A. L, PALAFOX 


Department i! Poultry Husbandry, 
Colle qe of Auniculture University of Hawain 


Creeping indigo (ludigetera endecaphylla Jacq.) is a 
spreading or suberect perennial legume that has been studied 
for its agronomic desirability in Africa, Cevlon, Cuba, Hawaii, 
India, Java, Puerto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. Bogdan 
(1949) reported that this species was fed to steers and sheep 
for a few hours each day during a 16-day feeding trial and 
that it was palatable to them. Mundy (1982) and Fajardo 
(19534) reported, respectively, that mules and horses also ate 
this crop. Emmel and Ritchy (1941), however, have reported 
that New Zealand rabbits, when permitted to graze in a plot 
of ludigotera endecaphulla, died within a period of 6 to 15 
days. The rear quarters of afflicted animals were paralyzed 
and respiration became feeble. No reference has been found 
regarding the effect of this legume on chickens. 

Recent investigations by the Departments of Anima! 
Husbandry and Agronomy of the University of Hawaii have 
indicated that this member of the legume tamily may have 
induced premature births of stillborn calves. With regard to 


poultry, there had been an unconfirmed field report that de- 


hvdrated creeping indigo, When substituted for 50 percent of 
a standard grower mash during a period of acute feed short- 
age, caused death of 12- to 13-week-old cockerels after 3 days 
on the feed. This study was undertaken to procure informa- 
tion on the effects of creeping indigo on growth and _ liv- 
ability of chicks. 
MATERIALS AND METHODS 

For trials 1 and 2, terminal vine cuttings of creeping 
indigo were run through an ensilage cutter and dried in an 
electric oven at 100°C. Excess cuttings were stored on a 
Wire screen so that the last of this sample was placed in the 
oven on the third day. The dried whole forage was then ground 
in a hammer mill and the coarser stems were separated by 
passing the milled material through a seed cleaner. In trial 
3, leaves were hand stripped 12 to 18 inches from the termina! 
portions of the vines and dried at 100 C. The entire sample 
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was processed at one time. The methods of drying the leaf 
meals for trial 4 are explained in Table 1. With the exception 
of trial 2. the meals were substituted for alfalfa meal in a 
standard chick starter mash on a_ pound-for-pound basis. 
Since the birds were observed beyond 6 weeks of age in trial 
1. the substitutions made in the starter rations were continued 
in the grower rations. The starter rations are given in Table I. 

In this study, 565 straight-run day-old New Hampshire 
chicks were started in battery brooders. In all trials except 
trial 4, 40 chicks were placed at random on each ration 4 
hours after they were removed from the hatcher. In trial 4 
only 17 chicks were started on each ot the experimental ra- 
tions. Weekly body weight and feed consumption data were 
collected. and each chick was carefully observed at 14 and 
28 days to determine if it was affeeted by its diet. The chicks 
that were continued on experiment beyond 6 weeks of age were 
vaccinated with fowl! pox and formalin inactivated Newcastle 
disease vaccines and moved to wire-floor developer pens. 


RESULTS 

In trial 1 the males were reared to 14 weeks of age. At 
that time the controls (ration 1) averaged 1,795.8 grams, and 
those on rations 2. 3, and 4 weighed 1,880.5, 1,652.1, and 
1.498.8 grams, respectively. The variation in growth rates ob- 
tained on the four rations was highly significant when tested 
by the analysis of variance. The females were reared to 28 
weeks of age. As may be seen in Figure 1 the group fed ration 
2 gained weight more rapidly than did the controls, whereas 
the group fed ration 4 was markedly retarded. At 28 weeks of 
age the pullets fed rations 1, 2, 5, and 4 averaged 2,291.0, 
2? 404.8, 2,297.6, and 2,079.0 grams, respectively. The F 


between groups Was also highly significant. The groups fed 


value 


1.25 percent creeping indigo meal grew faster than their re- 
spective controls, the groups fed 2.50 percent grew about as 


well, and those fed 5.0 percent were significantly retarded. 


The substitution of 5.0 percent creeping indigo meal for 5.0 
nercent alfalfa meal was detrimental to the chicks’ rate of 
growth. 

Livability was not adversely affected by the inclusion of 
creeping indigo meal up to 5.0 percent of total ration. There 
was no mortality to 6 weeks of age, and subsequent mortality 
of the males and females fed creeping indigo meal was not 
significantly greater than that of the controls. 

The chicks in trial 2 were fed creeping indigo meal at 
concentrations of 10, 15, and 20 percent of total mash con- 
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sumption. At 4 weeks of age the variations among the average 
body weights attained on the four rations were highly signifi- 
cant. Straight-run chicks fed the control diet averaged 275.8 
grams; the chicks fed ration 5 weighed 217.4; the chicks fed 
ration 6 averaged 183.0; and those fed ration 7 weighed 
152.8 grams. Palatability was high despite the large amounts 
of creeping indigo meal. The chicks receiving 20 percent creep- 
ing indigo meal consumed 95 percent as much feed as their 
controls. Efficiency of feed utilization was affected, however, 
since the group receiving 20 percent creeping indigo meal 
required 96.5 percent more feed than did the controls to pro- 
duce a gram of gain to 4 weeks of age. It should be realized, 
however, that rations 5, 6, and 7 were not as well balanced 
due to the large-scale supplementation of indigo meal. 

The first sign of affliction induced by creeping indigo 
meal was observed at 14 days. By 21 days, affected chicks 
were frequently detected in the lots receiving 15 and 20 per- 
cent creeping indigo meal. A summary of the incidence of 
morbidity noted at 14 and 28 days may be seen in Table II. 
During the early stages of affliction the chicks exhibited the 
following syndrome: their heads were frequently retracted on 
their breasts or twisted onto their shoulders; some moved 
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Fig. 1. Growth of females fed different levels of oven-dried creeping 
indigo meal. 
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rapidly in the direction their heads were turned or sat on 
their hocks with drooping wings. As the syndrome became 
extreme the chicks were less active, and some were unable 
to drink. Feed was caked on beaks and tongues of several 
that lay on their sides. In many ways these chicks showed 
symptoms that coud be mistaken for Newcastle infection. 
Tests for hemagylutination-inhibition were negative, how- 
ever, and no chicks died during this trial. 

A third trial was undertaken to determine the effect of 
creeping indigo leaf meal. Rations 1, 8, 9, and 10 were com- 
pared in this study. During the 6-week study the controls 
gained 582.4 grams; the chicks on rations &, 9, and 10 gained 
595.2, 570.8, and 455.5 grams, respectively. These results were 
in good agreement with those of trial 1. The chicks fed 1.25 
percent creeping indigo leaf meal were heavier than their 
controls; those fed 2.5 percent were approximately as heavy; 
and the chicks fed 5.0 percent were significantly lighter than 
the controls. No definite symptoms of toxicity were noted up 
to 28 days of age. However, at the termination of this study 
one chick fed ration & was slightly affected as was one chick 
fed ration 9% and three chicks fed ration 10 were seriously af- 
fected. As reported, previously there were 40 chicks in each 
yroup. No chicks died during this study. 

The results of trial 4 were much different from trials 1 
and 3. The chicks fed creeping indigo leaf meal were signifi- 
cantly retarded in rate of growth at 4 weeks of age. As may 
be seen in Table III] the controls averaged 348.0 grams. In 
contrast, the chicks fed rations 11, 12, 13, and 14 weighed, re- 
spectively, 45.2, 39.6, 61.6, and 40.4 percent as much as the 
controls. Furthermore, in this trial symptoms of toxicity 
were manifested at 7 davs of age. and by 14 days there were 
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numerous chicks in each treatment containing the indigo leaf 
meal that were markedly affected. In no previous study, even 
when 15 and 20 percent creeping indigo meals were fed, had 
such an early onset of affliction been observed. Mortality 
ranged from 5.9 to 41.2 percent of the chicks started on creep- 
ing indigo. 

It was possible to observe the effect of creeping indigo 
on the onset of egg production. The data shown in Table IV 


TABLE IV 


were procured during trial 1. As may be seen, the pullets fed 
ration 2 matured earlier than their controls; the pullets fed 
ration 3 matured at about the same time; those fed ration 4 
were retarded. At the end of 7 weeks of egg production the 


differences between rations were highly significant. Creeping 
indigo meal, when fed at 5 percent of the diet, was deleterious 


to onset and rate of egg production as well as to growth. 
DISCUSSION 
Creeping indigo (Indigofera endecaphylla) is a legume 
that is well adapted to Hawaiian conditions. Despite its 
agronomic desirability, however, the results of this study 
argue against its inclusion as a poultry feed if fed beyond 
2.5 percent of the chick’s diet. It has been found to depress 
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growth when fed at concentrations of 5.0 percent or more of 
the chick’s ration, and certain samples, when fed in lesser 
amounts for 6 weeks, have caused toxic reactions. This species 
of Indigofera appears to vary considerably in its content of 
some toxic principle. Evidence for this may be had by compar- 
ing the results of trials 3 and 4. Even though rations 10 and 
11 were the same, the chicks fed ration 10 weighed 83.3 per- 
cent whereas the chicks fed ration 11 weighed 39.6 percent of 
their respective controls. Furthermore, no chicks died when 
fed ration 10 while 17.6 percent died when fed ration 11. It 
is probable, also, that the leaf meal is more toxic than creep- 
ing indigo meal. The difference in growth obtained on rations 
4 and 11 is sugyestive; no direct comparison was made, 
however, to clarify this point. Possibly, unrecognized varietal 
strains, rate of growth of the plant, season, and the chemical 
content of the soil influenced the concentration of the toxic 
principle in the creeping indigo meals utilized in this investi- 
gation. 

It was not possible to procure a pathological description 
of this malady. Chicks showing typical symptoms of afflic- 
tion were submitted to Dr. E. H. Willers of the Territorial 
Board of Agriculture and Forestry, Honolulu, and he was 
unable to detect any diagnostic lesions. Hemagglutination-in- 
hibition tests were made on the blood of the chicks to deter- 
mine whether Newcastle disease was involved, so closely did 
the syndrome of creeping indigo toxicity resemble that dis- 
ease, and these tests were also negative. The reaction was not 
lasting once the chicks were returned to the control ration. 
Within 3 weeks many of the chicks that were markedly affected 
were reclassified as normal or slightly affected. 

Studies on the biochemical fractionation of this species 
should be undertaken. It may be of fundamental significance 
to determine the compound that has induced the toxic response 
in the experimental chicks. Furthermore, these data sugyest 
the presence of a growth-promoting substance for, when 1.25 
percent of creeping indigo meal or leaf meal was fed, the rate 
of yrowth was greater than that of the controls. This phe- 
nomenon Was observed in trials 1 and 3. Perhaps this reaction 
is comparable to that of other toxic principles which promote 
appetite and growth when given traces, but are poisonous 
when fed in larger amounts. From the results of this study it 
may be concluded that creeping indigo meal or leaf meal should 
be fed with caution and that it is not desirable to use it at 
levels higher than 1.25 to 2.50 percent of a chick’s ration. 


SUMMARY 
Creeping indigo meals and leaf meals were fed to New 
Hampshire chicks in four successive trials. A slight stimula- 
tion in growth rate was observed when 1.25 percent of these 
meals was incorporated in a chick starter ration as a substi- 
tute for alfalfa meal. No real difference in growth rate was 
observed when 2.5 percent was used; however, when 5, 10, 15, 
and 20 percent were substituted, the growth rate was signi- 
ficantly impaired in proportion with the amount fed. 
Creeping indigo contains a compound which is toxic to 
poultry and which appears to vary in concentration among 
samples. A toxic response that physically resembled Newcastle 
disease during its early manifestations was induced after only 
7 days (trial 4) on the indigo rations. Recovery of afflicted 
birds to what appeared to be normaley was obtained within 3 
weeks after they were returned to the control ration. Mor- 
talities ranging from 5.9 to 41.2 percent were obtained in one 
trial when creeping indigo leaf meal, processed in different 
ways, was fed to day-old chicks for 28 days at the rate of 5 
percent. Whereas 1.25 and 2.50 percent creeping indigo meal 
did not adversely affect age to sexual maturity, 5 percent 
significantly retarded development. 
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POULTRY HUSBANDRY IN INDONESIA 


P. HORKSTRA 
Institute for Animal Hushandry, 
Veterinary Faculty of the University of Indonesia, 
Ja a, lndone Sia 


The diet of the people in Indonesia contains in general 
very few proteins of animal origin. Milk is almost not used 
and according to Merkens (1949) only 4 kg. meat, per head, 
per year, is consumed. Besides this only small quantities of 
fish and eyys are eaten. In connection with this frugal diet 
poultry husbandry is of great importance by the production 
of meat and egys. 

Only chickens and ducks are of economical importance. 
Precise numbers about the poultry population are not known, 
but it is supposed that Indonesia has about 60 million hens 
and cocks and 50 million ducks. 


CHICKENS 

In the field of poultry husbandry the poultry farms have 
to be distinguished from the poultry husbandry of the natives. 

On the farms, mostly the property of foreigners, modern 
utility breeds are kept. The eggs are sold to private people, 
hotels, and airlines. Big poultry farms don’t exist. Since be- 
fore the war, a good Newcastle vaccine did not exist and it 
was practically impossible to protect the farms against this 
disease. The breeds generally kept on the farms are the Rhode 
Island Red, Australorp, and White Leghorn. Of these breeds 
the Reds and Australorps are favourites. 

Poultry keeping is limited mostly to small flocks. It may 
be expected however, that with the availability of a good 
vaccine against Newcastle disease and greater possibilities 
for importing breeding stock, poultry keeping will develop 
rapidly. And this will be of the greatest importance to the 
poultry husbandry of the natives, because superior breeding 
stock will become available. 

The poultry husbandry of the natives is of great eco- 
nomical importance. Almost every Indonesian family, at least 
in the country, keeps poultry. The animals are not kept in en- 
closures, but in the daytime they are at liberty in the vicin- 
ity of the houses and at night they sleep in sheds and trees. 

The principal component of the diet is the rice bran, 
which comes free when pounding the rice. Besides this, the 


residue of the coconut, left over from the preparation of coco- 
nut-oi! and coconut-milk, is eaten. Furthermore, the leavings 
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amily meal, some corn, rice, and everything which the 


of the f 
village and neighbourhood vields in green fodder, insects and 


worms, are consumed. 

It is the task of the women to take care of poultry. The 
husbands are only interested in good fighting cocks. 

The average production of a native hen is no more than 
80 eggs a vear, with an average egg weight of about 40 gr. 
The weight of cocks and hens is about 2.3 kg. and 1.6 kg., 
respectively. 

Hatching is always practiced in the natural way. 

The hens which are kept can’t be distinguished in differ- 
ent pure breeds. There are however regional differences, for 
instance between the Bantam and the Sumatra variety. Breed- 
ing during several generations shows. however, that pure 
native breeds don’t exist. Everywhere pell-mell crossing has 
been practiced, not only with Indonesian breeds but also with 
a lot of European and Asiatic breeds. 

It is supposed that all the Indonesian breeds were domes- 
ticated from the Gallus gallus gallus. Later on crossing with 
the Gallus gallus bankiva was practised. The Gallus varius 
did not play a part in the development of the Indonesian 
breeds. 

The purest Indonesian breed is the “Kedu,” the Black 
Java. which is found in the Kedu district on Java. Besides the 
black variety, there are also white, black and white, red, 
and brown varieties. 

Merkens and Mohede (1941) showed before the war that 
the Black Java can be developed to a good utility breed for 
the village. In the summary of their article they mention the 
following data. 

The average body weight of the chicks at the age of two 
davs was 30.63 gr; that of the cocks and hens, when three 
months old, respectively, 914.9 and 836.7 gr. and at 6 months 
respectively, 9979.6 and 1671.5 gr. At 12 months, the breeding 
males showed an average weight of 2640 gr. and the hens of 
1791 gr. The heaviest older cocks weighed more than 3 ke. and 
the heaviest hens nearly 3 kg. 

Egg laying started at an average age of 188 davs. In 
the first vear (6-18 months) 123.9 eggs were produced, with 
an average weight of 19.9 gr. Some hens produced more than 
180 eggs a year, with an egg weight of more than 50 gr. 

On the average the hens were broody over 3 times a 
year, each broody period lasting about 5 days. Though orig- 
inating from black animals, among 462 of the descendants 
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375 black, 35 grey, 20 brown, and 32 white animals were 
noted. Among the animals different types were met with. The 
shape of the combs varied considerably, although chiefly 
single, rose and walnut combs were found. The variety in the 
shape of the wattles was also considerable and some hens had 


no wattles at all. 

Of the diseases of poultry in Indonesia, the most impor- 
taunt is Newcastle disease. Almost every year it occurs and 
very severe losses are the result. A large scale vaccination 
campaign is just started. Other diseases are: fowl cholera 
(seldom), blackhead (seldom), tuberculosis (seldom), fowl- 
pox, COrVvza, several diseases caused by fungi, and external! 
and internal parasites. Fowlpest has not yet been established, 
no more than pullorum disease. After the war, also several 
cases of neurolymphomatosis (the avian leukosis complex) 
were found. 

DUCKS 

Besides small numbers for household purposes, ducks are 
also kept on a large scale in several districts of Indonesia. 
Two wavs of keeping have to be distinguished. Firstly an 
extensive method, by which the ducks are kept at liberty on 
just harvested rice fields. They have to gather their own 
food, such as grass, worms and snails. When a particular rice- 
field has to be cultivated, the ducks are driven to other dis- 
tricts. In this way a herdsman and his flock travel over vast 
regions. 

Some Chinese keep their ducks in a more intensive way. 
For instance, at the Eastcoast of Sumatra, where the ani- 
mals are kept in enclosures the whole vear round. Their food 
of animal origin is given in the form of the waste of the fish 
and shrimp industry. 

Exact data about the productivity of the ducks in Indon- 
esia are not known. In the case of the native ducks, it is gen- 
erally accepted that they start laving at an age of 7 months 
and that their production during the favourable months of the 
vear (3-4) is about 20 eggs a month. At an age of about 2!. 
vears, the animals are slaughtered. On the Chinese duck farms 
the production per animal is about 150 eggs a vear. 

Besides a small number of Khaki Campbell ducks, which 
are kept on poultry farms, in general the Runner Duck is 
kept. In different regions different varieties are found. In 
veneral the ideal of the native duck keeper is about the same 

that of his colleague in Western countries. Of the colour 
ies mostly the fawn and ashen birds are kept. 
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At the Institute for Poultry Husbandry in Bogor, Ger- 
hardt (1932) has shown, that among the Indonesian Runner 
Ducks some birds of high productivity are found. The follow- 
ing data were reported by Gerhardt (1982). 

Of & fawn and ash-grey coloured ducks, which started 
laying at an average age of 155.5 days, only two produced 
less than 200 eggs in their first laying year. The other six 
laid from 257 to 290 eggs with an average weight of 55.6 to 
63.8 gr. 

It should be noted that these birds did not represent a 
result of a rigid long selection. 

Since the Indian Runner ducks seldom are broody, the 
eggs are mostly hatched with ‘“entoks” (Manila ducks). Eggs 
are also hatched in baskets with rice-bran, covered by cloth. 

Of the duck diseases in Indonesia, in the first place the 
paratyphoid infections must be mentioned. Kraneveld and 
Co-workers (1940, 1947) isolated Salmonella typhimurium 
from & out of 300 investigated fresh eggs. Further, Newcastle 
disease is established, likewise pasteurella infections, tuber- 
culosis. and blackhead. The ducks in Indonesia are also be- 
sieved by several external and internal parasites. 

CONCLUSION 

In this survey, it is shown that in the way of poultry 
improvement in Indonesia not much has been attained. The 
most important drawback always has been and still is that 
the circumstances of feeding and management are not suffi- 
cient for superior stock. A second reason has been that till 
now, on account of shortness in skilled workers and institu- 
tions. almost no research work could be done. Two animal 
husbandry institutes have been built in Bogor, one in connec- 
tion with the Veterinary Faculty of the University of Indon- 
esia and one connected with the Department for Economic Af- 
fairs. A bottleneck vet remains, consisting of a shortage of 
scientific workers. 
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GENETICS 


ASMUNDSON, V. S. TURKEYS; SELECTIVE BREEDING FOR 
CONTROL OF HERITABLE CHARACTERISTICS, California Agri- 
culture, 4: 12. January, 1950.—Plumage color does not have much in- 
fluence on the market value of turkeys. There is no discrimination against 
any particular plumage color. Most turkey breeds would consider the 
occurrence of a few off-color poults in the flock as of only minor im- 
portance 

If off-color poults occur among the progeny from pedigree matings, 
however, they will be of considerable economic importance to the particu- 
lar breeder because they cannot be sold or used in his breeding pro- 
gram. If they occur in large numbers, they may very well ruin his 
reputation as a breeder of —for instanee—-Bronze turkeys. Consequently 
off-color poults may cause the breeder a loss of thousands of dollars. 

Most off-color poults can be eliminated from a flock by using the 
known principles of genetics and the available information about in- 
heritanes 

The inheritance of pendulous crops was investigated at Davis by 
taking birds with pendulous crops, operating on them and removing the 
crop, or most of it. These birds were later mated, and it was found that 
the matings produced progeny of which 50°; to 100°7 had pendulous 
crops. (Experiment Station Record) 


DUZGUNES, ORHAN. (UU. California, Berkeley.) THE EFFECT 
OF INBREEDING ON REPRODUCTIVE FITNESS OF S. C. W. 
LEGHORNS, Poultry Sei. 29; 227-235. 1950.—Different inbred lines 
selected for properties not directly connected with reproductive fitness 
behave in a Variable fashion so far as reduction in fitness is concerned. 
In yveneral, inbreeding tends to reduce the number of offspring of a 
mating surviving until breeding age. This reduction is mediated largely 
through decreases in hatehability (uniform in all lines studied) though 
other stages may be also affected. The elimination of offspring appears 
to operate at least to some extent in a selective manner, so that the rela- 
tively more homozygous individuals are represented in the population at 
breeding age to a lesser extent than the more heterozygous ones. Auth. 


abst. (Biological Abstracts) 


HAYS, F. A. (U. Massachusetts, Amherst.) IS FERTILITY IN 
DOMESTIC FOWL REGULATED BY INHERITANCE? Poultry Sei. 
29: 171-175. 1950 \ study on the inheritance phases of fertility was 
made covering a 10-yr. period in a closed flock of R. I. Reds bred for 
high fecundity. The data include 82 males mated to 130 pullet dams to 
produce 291 daughters that were tested for fertility and 105 yearling 
dams that gave 227 daughters that were tested for fertility. Incom- 
patibility appeared to be of no great Importance in these matings but 
was more frequent in the daughters of yearling dams than in the 
daughters of pullet dams. Fertility records of mothers were of no value 
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for predicting the probable fertility of their daughters. There was abso- 
lutely no evidence that different degrees of fertility in mothers were 
transmitted to their daughters. In the group of 82 males studied there was 
evidence of sex-linked genes affecting fertility being transmitted from 
sire to daughter. The frequency distribution of the males when grouped 
according to the fertility records of their mates was statistically the 
same as when the males were grouped by the mean fertility of their 
daughters. One group of six males classed as low in fertility on the basis 
ef their daughters’ records gave daughters with low fertility when 
mated to females with very superior records. A group of 283 males classed 
as high in fertility consistently produced high fertility daughters from 
different types of dams and the means from different types of dams 
were essentially the same. In general, the data indicate that sex-linked 
genes may be operating to regulate fertility Incompatibility and very 
early embryonic deaths do not appear to be prominent in the matings 
considered in this report.--F. A. Hays. (Biological Abstracts) 


HAYS, F. A. (U. Massachusetts, Amherst.) THE VALUE OF AN- 
NUAL EGG RECORDS IN BREEDING POULTRY FOR HIGH FE 
CUNDITY. Poultry Sei. 29: 190-192. 1950.—-Data on a closed flock of 
R. I. Reds bred for high fecundity through nine generations further sub- 
stantiate the view that gross egg records furnish an unsatisfactory cri- 
terion of ability to transmit high fecundity. Such a result would be anti- 
cipated because the findings in many studies indicate that the number of 
eggs laid depends upon a complex of inherited characters as well as upon 
environmental and disease factors. It appears more logical, therefore, to 
select breeders on the basis of inherited physiological characters that 
are known to affect fecundity and to keep all environmental factors as 
uniform as possible. This study seems to justify the following deduc- 
tions: Superior sires cannot be discovered through selection based on the 
mean egg production of their full sisters; some progress can be made 
through the selection of dams on the basis of their full sisters’ mean rec 
ords: and the mean Ist yr. record of dams has very low value in selecting 
to improve fecundity..-F. A. Hays (Biological Abstracts) 

HAYS, F. A. (0. Massachusetts, Amherst.) FURTHER STUDIES 
ON VIABILITY IN RHODE ISLAND REDS. Poultry Sci. 29: 193-194. 
1950.—A study covering 9 generations of R. I. Reds bred for high fe- 
cundity including 327 families was concerned with the problem of viabil- 
ity. Since females with the highest degree of fertility appear to belong to 
families of low viability, it seemed desirable to discover if females with 
high fertility are likely to produce offspring with low viability. It was 
also desirable to learn if size of family at hatching is a‘eriterion of 
viability of family. The data available failed to show that high fertility 
in dams was associated with low viability 1 their offspring and there 
vas no evidence that initial size of family was a criterior of viability 


F. A. Haus. (Biological Abstracts) 


HILL, A T.. and Oe ae OYD. (U. British Colun hia, Vancouver.) 
AUTO-SEXING REDBARS. Poultry Set 29 3-9, 1950.—The study on 
the color pattern of Redbar chicks was undertaken to ascertain if the 
male and female chicks could be distinguished and if so, to devise a 
system of auto-sexing them. During the 1946 season, 1080 chicks from 
female and 4 male parents were handled. 17 characteristics were de 
scribed on each parental bird and 41 on each chick. Down color differences 
were found and the auto-sexing accuracy Was improved from 62% to 
94°; with an avy. of 80% for the whole season. During the 1947 season, 
542 chicks from 38 female and 6 male parents and 345 non-pedigreed pure 
Redbar chicks were handled. 22 characteristics were described on each 
parental bird and eleven on each chick. Auto-sexing accuracy varied 
from 91.4% to 98.5% with 93.6% for the whole season. Characteristics 
of the heads and bodies of the chicks used in the form of a key to obtain 
these accuracies were as follows: Females—uniform brown color, brown 
head stripes, brown back stripes; males mottled heads and backs, white 
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head spots, very light heads and backs, short T or I shaped brown head 
, 


stripes, 2 whitish back stripes.—Authors. (Biological Abstracts). 


IYER, S. G. (Indian Vet. Res. Inst., lzatnagar, U. P.) IMPROVED 
INDIGENOUS HEN EVOLVED BY SELECTIVE BREEDING. Jndian 
Vet. Jour. 26: 80-86. 1949.—Compared with White Leghorns and R. I. 
Reds, satisfactory characteristics were developed in indigenous (Desi) 
type fowl. Records were collected on fertility, hatchability, growth rate, 
food consumption, mortality, and date of sexual maturity.—W. B. Durrell. 
(Biological Abstracts) 


LERNER, MICHAEL. California, Berkeley.) EGG PRODUC- 
TION: APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES OF GENETICS MAY 
HASTEN IMPROVEMENT OF POULTRY. California Agric. 3(8): 6, 
12, 1949.--Fundamental studies on population genetics in poultry indicate 
that combined family and individual selection is a faster and more eco- 
nomical method of improving egg production than is progeny testing. 
The process is shortened still more at considerable economy by taking 
trapnest records only until Jan. 1—G. W. Bohn. (Biological Abstracts) 


LERNER, I. MICHAEL, DOROTHY CRUDEN, and LEWIS W. 
TAYLOR. (U. California, Berkeley). THE RELATIVE BREEDING 
WORTH OF FULL SISTERS. Poultry Sei. 28: 903-913. 1949.—The 
theoretical basis of assessing the relative worth of individual records and 
of family averages was subjected to an exptl. test. Close agreement be- 
tween observation and expectation on the basis of the genetic theory 
was obtained for the annual avg. egg production of birds surviving the 
Ist laying yr. as well as of all birds housed at 5 mos. of age. Reasonably 
close agreement was also obtained for the production of surviving birds 
from the beginning of lay to Dec. 31 of their Ist laying yr., and for 
sexual maturity. The other traits investigated (production of all birds to 
Dec. 31, and the avg. wt. of the first 10 eggs laid) could not be sub- 
jected to a direet comparison between observation and expectation, but 
apparently fall into the same pattern of behavior. The significant con- 
clusions to be derived from this analysis refer to the validation of the 
formulas (derived by Lush on the basis of Wright’s deductive analysis 
of genetic relationships) to be used in the assessment of the breeding 
value of individuals from their own records and from the avg. perform- 
ance of the family of sisters to which they belong. The relative amt. of 
attention to be paid to these 2 criteria in the course of selection is a func- 
tion of the degree of heritability and of family size. Tables are presented 
from which the weighting of family averages for the common range of 
heritabilities and family sizes in poultry breeding may be obtained. The 
related problem of selection on the basis of family averages alone vs. ex- 
clusively individual selection is also considered, and a table presented 
for determining the relative merit of the 2 systems of selection. Thus with 
respect to the ave. hen-housed egg production, family selection is found 
to be more effective than individual selection, while the reverse is true 
for traits with a high heritatnlity, such as egg wt.—Auth. summ. (Bio- 
logical Abstracts) 


OAKBERG, EUGENE, and ALFRED M. LUCAS. (Region. Poultry 
Res. Lah... Fast Lansing, Mich.) VARIATIONS IN BODY WEIGHT 
ANT) ORGAN: BODY-WEIGHT RATIOS OF INBRED LINES OF 
WHITE LEGHORN CHICKENS IN RELATION TO MORTALITY, 
ESPECIALLY FROM LYMPHOMATOSIS. Growth 13: 319-337. 1949. 
Body, liver, pancreas, and spleen wts. were taken for 380 normal 600-day- 
old hens representing 13 inbred lines. Comparison of organ wts. and 
organ:body-wt. ratios indicated that genetically detd. growth factors 
could be divided into those which affect the organism as a whole, those 
which are specific for liver and pancreas, and those which are specific 
for the spleen, Variations in incidence of deaths from lymphomatosis 
and from “other causes” was great between lines, and in some cases be- 
tween families within lir mn & lines a correlation of incidence of 
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PEASE, M. S. (Res. S Cambridge, Eng.) AUTO-SEXING 
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ASMUNDSON, V.S., and BEN 
TURKEY HENS. Poultry Se } 
approx, d Bronze turkey 
placed or pt. Dec. 1 in 194 1946, and 1947. Bright lige 2 ft.- 
candies) were ed \ npared wit inlighted controls, % hour of 
davlight retarded the onset of egg production. but did not prevent it, 
vh le 11 and 12 hrs. resulted in a noticeably slower response than 14 oy 
l id | resulter a siigntiy and all night yhts a 
yhtiyvy more rapid, ir nse than 14 or lot There was no difference 
i" ave ege production to the end of May between pens of bird na 
13 hrs. or longer dav. The use of artificia ght to lengthen the day up t 
15 hrs. did not have any consistent effect on hatchability wher compared 
wit inlighted bird V lsmundson, (Bi gical Abstracts) 


BIELLIER, H. V., and C. W. TURNER. (U. Missourt, Columinia.) 
THE THYROXINE SECRETION RATE OF GROWING WHITE 
PEKIN DUCKS. Poultry Sei. 29: 248-259. 1950.—The thyroxin secretion 
rate of growing White Pekin ducklings was estimated by determining the 
amt. of D,L-thyroxin injd. daily which was required to correct the goitro- 
genicity of 0.1 thiouracil admd. in the complete ration. The detns. were 
made at 3-week intervals continuing to 12 weeks of age. The daily rate of 
secretion by the thyroid gland of White Pekin males expressed as «g. of 
D,L-thyroxin ranged from 13.9 wg. (2.85 ug. per 100 g. body wt.) at 3 
weeks of age to 60 wg. (3.18 ag. per 100 gx. body wt.) at 12 weeks of ave. 
The daily rate of secretion by the thyroid of White Pekin females was 
slightly greater than that of the males, ranging from 14 ug. (2.67 wg. per 
100 g. body wt.) at 3 weeks of age to 61.4 ag. (3.39 ug. per 100 g. body 
wt.) at 12 weeks of age. The feeding of 0.1% thiouracil alone stimulated 
greater hypertrophy of the thyroid of the duck than of any species re- 
ported. It also had the effect of increasing testis wt. and depressing ovary 
wt.—-Authors. (Biological Abstracts) 


BOOKER, E. E., and PAUL D. STURKIE. (Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) RELATIONSHIP OF RATE OF THYROXINE SE- 
CRETION TO RATE OF EGG PRODUCTION IN DOMESTIC FOWL. 
Poultry Sei. 29; 240-245. 1950.—Thyroxin secretion rate was deter- 
mined in birds with 2- and 4 egg cycles by the method of Mixner et al. 
in Mar. and Apr. of the Ist laying year of White Leghorns. The daily 
secretion rate for the birds of the 2- and 4-egg cycles were 10.75 and 
14.3 wg. of D,L-thyroxin. The percentages of production for these groups 
one month prior to the test were 53.79 and 67.21, respectviely. The fol- 
lowing year another group of birds was studied. The daily secretion rate 
for the 2- and 4-egy cycle birds were 9.85 and 12.25 ag. of D,L-thyroxin 
respectively. The rates of production for these groups one month prior 
to the test were 56.6 and 72.2',, respectively. The study suggests that 
secretion rate may play a role in the detn. of cycle length but not the in- 


terval between cycles. —Auhors. (Biological Abstracts) 


BOONE, M. A., J. A. DAVIDSON, and E. P. REINEKE. (Michigan 
State Coll., East Lansing.) THYROID STUDIES IN FAST AND 
SLOW-FEATHERING RHODE ISLAND RED CHICKS. Poultry Sei. 
a: 195-205. 1950.—Expts. were conducted to determine (1) the response 
of slow-feathering R. I. Red chicks to several levels of thyroprotein 
admn., and (2) the comparative thyroid secretion rates of fast and slow- 
feathering strains of R. I. Reds. The estimated thyroid secretion rate 
expressed in terms of D,L-thyroxine was 2.17 and 2 «g. daily in the 
males and females, respectively, of the slow-feathering Reds and 1.98 
and 2 «g., respectively, in the males and females of the fast-feathering 
strain. Expressed as ag. per 100 yg. of body wt. these values are as fol- 
lows: slow-feathering males 1.55; slow-feathering females 1.5; fast- 
feathering males 1.62; and fast-feathering females 1.6. No consistent 
increase in body wt. gain was noted at thyroprotein dosage levels rang- 
ing from 2.25 to 36 g. per 100 Ibs. of feed. Some retardation of growth 
was observed at 72-¢. level. Low levels of thyroprotein did not show 
significant Uifferences in rate of feathering. Significant increases in 
feathering were noted on levels of 9-72 g. of thyroprotein per 100 Ibs. 
of feed. Feathering increased in proportion to the dosage up to 36 g. 
and leveled out thereafter. No evidence was found to indicate that the 
slow-feathering trait in this strain of R. I. Reds is due to an inherently 
low thyroid secretion rate—J/. A. Davidson. (Biological Abstracts) 


BRANSON, HERMAN, MARTIN BROOKS, and PAULINE F. 
PIPER. (The Graduate School, Howard University, Wash., D.C.) THE 
ORDER OF UTILIZATION OF PHOSPHORUS COMPOUNDS IN 
THE EGG BY THE CHICK EMBRYO. Science, 112: 357, September 
20, 1950.— The organic phosphorus compounds are hydrolyzed outside 
the embryo (possibly by a phosphatase released by the embryo or by the 
activation of a phosphatase by the embryo), and the inorganic phos- 
phorus produced is then taken up by the embryo. Otherwise, our data 
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would require that both the organic phosphorus and the inorganic phos- 
phorus enter the embryo, since we have repeated the experiment proving 
that inorganic phosphorus does not label the organic phosphorus when 
radioactive inorganic phosphorus is stirred with the yolk and permitted 
to stand at room temperature for several hours, This experiment shows 
that there is in the yolk no equilibrium of the type: organic phosphorus 
inorganic phosphorus. (Experiment Station Record) 


BUCKNER, G. DAVIS, W. M. INSKO, JR.,. AMANDA HARMS 
HENRY, and ELIZABETH FAULL WACHS. (Agric. Erpt. Sta., Ler- 
ington, Ky.) THE GROWTH AND CALCIFICATION OF THE HUM- 
ER] OF MALE AND FEMALE NEW HAMPSHIRE CHICKENS 
HAVING CROOKED KEELS. Poultry Sci. 28: 644-649. 1949.—At 
2-wk. intervals from the 6th to the 28th wk. of growth, the humeri were 
dissected out from 5 male and 5 female New Hampshire chickens having 
crooked keels. Data concerning these bones were compared with simila 
data from chickens having straight keels. No significant differences were 
found in rate of growth of the humeri of males and of females, as shown 
by the avg. wts., vols., and lengths, until after the 14th wk., when those 
of the males became heavier, larger, and longer. The avg. biweekly 
growth in length of humerus was nearly the same in the male and fe- 
male chickens; however, the humerus of the male was consistently 
longer for 28 wks. For each sex the growth was practically the same 
as on those having straight keels. The avg. percentages of ash in the 
fat-free dry humeri were nearly the same in the males and females, 


straight keels and crooked keels, at the 14th wk., after which time until / 
the 24th wk. the percentage was’ higher in females having straight keels : 
than in those having crooked keels. The growth of the humerus is an : 


orderly enlargement and the increase in size of the bone is accompanied 
by increase in size of air space within. The air space is caused by the ; 
solution or change of bone by the action of osteoclasts from within and 
the deposition of bone of like character on the outside under the perio- 
steum by the action of osteoblasts.—(. D. Buckner. (Biological Ab- 
stracts) 


BURGER, J. WENDELL. A REVIEW OF EXPERIMENTAL IN- 
VESTIGATIONS ON SEASONAL REPRODUCTION IN BIRDS. The 


Wilson Bulletin, 61: 211. December, 1949.—-The experimental data are 5 
yet too fragmentary to explain seasonal reproductive rhythmicity the 5 


world over, if indeed a single unified theory is possible. Genetic selec- 
tion in poultry has been able to modify reproductive rhythmicity, 
giving evidence that natural selection has utilized the genetic variability 
from which species differences can be built. There is no evidence for an, 
species of bird that its reproductive rhythmicity occurs independently of 
controls in the external environment. In certain species, at least, there is 
a difference in the factors effective in the two sexes. 

How light effects pituitary stimulation is largely unknown. The 
theory as currently phrased, that light acts indirectly by promoting 
increased hypothalamic activity through longer bodily activity or wake- 
fulness, stands “not proven.” The alternative view that light acts in a 
less indirect fashion has more experimental substantiation, but it too is 
“not proven.” ... Photoperiodic changes are the only widely spread fac- 
tors capable of modifying reproductive rhythmicity which is moderately 
well-known through experimental testing. (Experiment Station Record) 


ERNSTING, MEINE JAN EITS, and WYBE THOMAS NAUTA, 
assignors to N. V. Koninklijke Pharmaceutische Fabrieken V/R_ Bro- 
cades-Stheeman and Pharmacia. (Netherlands.) Animal Feed. U. S. Pat- 
ent 2,504,401; Appin. Netherlands, July 26, 1947; Issd. April 18, 1950. 

An animal feed for increasing animal wt. gain contains 4-methyl-2 
thiouracil. 10- to 14-wk. old chickens given normal feed gave 100° 2d 
grade birds after 10-12 days; similar chickens given normal feed with a 
usual fattening treatment gave 10° first rate, 45% first grade, and 
$5°% second grade; similar chickens given 50 mg./day of 4-methy]- 


2-thiouracil in the feed rave 6%: irst grade, second grade: an 
1 2d and 4d treatments gave 0‘ 
first , 10%: first wrade. Abstracts) 
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FUNK, E. M. (10). Missouri, Columbia.) THE RELATION OF 
BODY WEIGHT OF TURKEY HENS TO EGG PRODUCTION, EGG 
WEIGHT, PERCENTAGE OF HATCH AND VIABILITY OF 
POULTS. Poultry Sei. 29: 64-66. 1950.—An analysis of records made by 
226 White olland an : re turkey 1 2 Missouri U.S.R.O.P 
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GRAHAM, W. R. HORMONES AND THEIR VALUE IN FEEDS. 
THREE TYPES BEING CONSIDERED BY NUTRITIONISTS. The 
Feed Bag, 26(8): 21, August 1950.—Of tremendous importance is the 


pituitary gland, which lies just beneath the brain and just above the pal- 
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in intrinsically high thy Kin secretion rate Hothman. (B 
bOprica Abstracts) 
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extract of fresh beef pituitames was made and injected daily for 6 
mos. in monthly increasing doses of 70-230 rat units. The injected 
animals (original mean wt. 438 g.) showed a more prolonged increase 
in wt. before reaching a level (final mean 610 yg.) than the controls 
(start 385 g., final 500 g.). The treated animals showed a pronounced re- 
duction of sexual development in both sexes. Histological observation and 
control expts. showed that the extract used had no thyrotropic action. 
C. A. G. Wiersma, (Biological Abstracts) 


ITO, M., and F. UENO. INFLUENCES OF SOME HORMONES 
UPON THE HEN’S LAYING. Folia Endocrinol. Jap. 22(7/12): 28-30. 
1946.—Fifteen capon-units of androgen, injd. into the laying hen, induced 
smaller eggs and cessation of laying in a few days. If 8 or 12 capon- 
units of androgen are injd. daily, the interval of laying is apparently 
prolonged but never entirely stopped. 1000 or 2000 units of estrogen injd. 
continuously into the laying hen had no clear influence on the laying. 
If 100 M. U. of gonadotrophin are injd. into a laying hen once a day, 
there is no clear influence upon the laying; injn. of 1000 or 2000 M. U 
daily stops laying on the 7th or 10th day; if the injn. is interrupted in 
such case, the laying commences again after 3-8 days. Hemorrhagic 
follicles are present in ovaries of gonadotrophin-injd. hens.—A. Suzue. 
(Biological Abstracts) 


JUHN, MARY. (University of Maryland.) FEATHER GROWTH 
IN SEBRIGHT BANTAMS OF HENNY, INTERMEDIATE, AND 
COCKY PLUMAGE. Journal of Experimental Zoology, Vol. 112: 109. 
1949.-Three Gold Sebright Bantam cocks were selected for the separate 
plumage pattern exhibited by each of these individuals. Comparable re- 
gions of the breast and saddle tracts were defeathered and the axial in- 
crements of regenerating feathers of identical position recorded for com- 
parison in order to observe possible feather growth-pattern relations. 

Male S-2 possessed henny feathering and male S-3 intermediate 
plumage, tending toward henny. Feather growth in the regenerating 
breast and saddle feathers of these two birds proceeded in very similar 
measure and over comparable periods. Male S-1 was cock-feathered and 
in this bird regeneration proceeded more slowly and for a longer time 
in the saddle than in the breast. This regional diversity is as charac- 
teristic of the male as is the regional uniformity seen in the other two 
Bantams of the female, in the normal cock-feathered breeds. (Exper 
ment Station Record) 


KOSIN, I. L. (Washington Agric. Expt. Sta., Pullman), and W. J. 
WAKELY. (Dominion Br ptl. Farm, Lethbridge, Alberta.) PERSIS- 
TENCY OF THE FUNCTIONAL CAPACITY OF BREED-HETERO- 
LOGOUS TURKEY SEMEN. Poultry Sei. 29: 258-263. 1950.--When 
semen, obtained from the Broad Breasted Bronze toms, was repeatedly 
inseminated into the Beltsville Small White hens which only recently 
had been mating with the Beltsville Small White toms, the white down 
poults continued to appear, in some cases, for & weeks following the 
removal of the white toms. The control hens received Beltsville Smal! 
White semen. Five weeks after the Ist insemination, the hen treatment 
groups were reversed and observations were made on the down pattern 
of the subsequently hatched poults. The semen carried over from the Ist 
series of inseminations appeared to retain its fertilizing capacity for at 
5 weeks. If the white of the Beltsville Small White is invariably 
recessive to the bronze pattern of the Broad Breasted Bronze breed, 
then one must conclude that the fertilizing capacity of the turkey semen 
can persist for as long as 8 weeks while within hen’'s oviduct.—J. L. Kosin. 
(Biological Abstracts) 

KUSHNER, C. F. (THE EFFECT OF INSEMINATION OF 
HENS WITH A SPERM MIXTURE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE OFFSPRING. Agrebiologiia 1948: 128-138. 1948.—The theory 
and numerous expts. about pollen mixtures are discussed, Trios of sister 
one in each of 3 pens, each pen having 22 hens. The 


least 
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hens in one pen were fertilized by one rooster, those in the 2d by another, 
and those in the 3d by both roosters alternating through the day. The 
progeny of the hens fertilized by 2 cocks showed greater viability, live 
wt., and percentage hemoglobin than did the progeny of the other pens 
This was true not only of the pens as a whole, but also of the progeny 
of a single trio.—-Richard Levin. (Biological Abstracts) 

LORENZ, F. W. (U. California, Davis.) ONSET AND DURATION 
OF FERT ILITY IN TURKEYS. Poultry Sev. 29; 20-26, 1950.—Trap- 
nested Broad Breasted Bronze turkey hens were used in this study of 
artificial insemination. The minimum optimum dose of semen was found 
to be 1/40 ml., with maximum fertility reached soon after the 2d day; 
11.4°% of the eggs were fertile on the day following insemination. Fe 

tility remained at a maximum for 3 weeks after insemination and de- 
clined thereafter for 6 weeks although some fertile eggs were secured 
after 8 or 10 weeks..-Lawrence Morris. (Biological Abstracts) 


McCARTNEY, MORLEY G., and C. S. SHAFFNER., Maryland 
College Park.) CHICK THYROID SIZE ANID INCUBATION PERIOD 
AS INFLUENCED BY THYROXINE, THIOURACIL, AND THYRO- 
PROTEIN. Poultry Sei. 28: 223-228. 1949.--Observations were made on 
the incubation period of eggs and the thyroid wts. of the chicks pro 
duced by normal females and females fed thyroprotein (10 grams, 100 
pounds) or thiouracil (0.8 and 0.1°7), and females injected with thy 
roxin (20, 40 and 100 ag. daily). Eggs from untreated females were 
injected with thyroxin or thyroprotein and similar observations made 
on the chicks hatched. The thyroid activity of representative samples of 
all chicks was detd. by the closed-vessel technique. The thyroid glands 
of chicks from thyroprotein-fed and thiouracil-fed females were 78 and 
54.30%, respectively, heavier than weyers of the chicks from the control 
females, the difference being highly significant. The thyroid glands of 
the chicks hatched from the thyrox: Bem poe females and the thyropro 
tein-injected eggs were comparable in size to the thyroid glands of nor 
mal chicks, while the thyroid glands of the chicks from the thyroxin- 
injected eggs were significantly smaller than those of the control chicks 
The incubation period of the eggs from the thyroprotein-fed females was 
12.3 hrs. longer than those from the controls. The incubation period of 
the eggs from the females receiving thiouracil at a level of 0.5 and 0.1% 
was 26.6 and 11.9 hrs., respectively, longer than the control eggs. Evi 
dence is submitted indicating that the retardation in incubation period 
of the eggs produced by the thyroprotein-fed and the- thiouracil-fed 
females is proportional to the increase in the size of the thyroid glands. 
The closed-vessel survival time observations indicate that the thyroidal 
activity of the chicks from thyroprotein-fed and the thiouracil-fed fe 
males is lower than in normal chicks, indicating a lowered metabolic rate 
and a functional hypothyroid condition.-Authors. (Biological Abstracts) 


McCARTNEY, MORLEY G., and C. S. SHAFFNER. THE META- 
BOLIC RATE AND THYROID. SIZE OF CHICKS FROM DAME 
WITH ALTERED METABOLISM. Endocrinology, 45: 396, 1949 
Three groups of New Hampshire females, 20 per group, were each main- 
tained on a control ration, a ration containing 0.022 percent thyro- 
protein, and a ration contaiming 0.1 percent thiouracil, respectively. 
After 12 weeks the resting metabolism of the thyroprotein-fed and the 
thiouracil-fed females was 12 percent more and 24 percent less, respec- 
tively, than that of the control females. 

Day-old chicks produced by each of the two groups of treated females 
required ial TT percent less oxygen than the control chicks. The re- 
sults of the metabolism studies indicate that chicks produced by both 
hyperthyroid and hypothyroid females are themselves hypothyroid. 

About 6m icrograms of exogenous thvroxine were necessary to affect 
thvroids of normal size in chicks hatched from eggs laid by th yropro- 
tein-fed females. Aqueous solutions of thyroprotein or KI injected into 
control eggs had no effect on chick thyroid size. (Experiment Station 
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PAULSEN. TWILA M., A. L. MOXON, and W. O. WILSON. (5 
Dakota Ag Kept. Sta. Brookings.) BLOOD COMPOSITION 
BROAD-BREASTED BRONZE BREEDING TURKEYS. Poultry 5 
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PETERSEN, DONALD F., ALVIN L. MOXON, and WILLIAM 
KOHLMEYER. ¢S. Dakot State Col Br gs.) CHANGES IN 
BLOOL CALCIUM, PHOSPHORUS, MAGNESIUM, SODIUM, AND 
POTASSIUM LEVELS RESULTING FROM EGG PRODUCTION IN 
THE BROAD BREASTED BRONZI TURKEY. Proc. S. Daketa Acad 
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(animal electricity) between the albumen of the fertilized egg and the 
blastoderm, the small whitish spot on the yolk where the embryo is lo- 
cated. This potential difference is greater than it is between correspond- 
ing spots in the infertile egy and can be artificially increased even fur- 
ther by exposure to ultraviolet or to X-rays in harmless dosage. At 
present, these tests must be performed on opened eggs, but the results 
are valuable because they indicate the direction further research should 
take. 

The second method indirectly measures the physical and chemical 
changes due to fertilization as shown by conductivity and dielectric ef- 
fect when the intact egg is placed in a radio-frequency electro-magnetic 
field. The average readings obtained from smal! groups of fertile eggs 
are significantly different from those given by the same number of in- 
fertile eggs. Although this technique is not as yet applicable to indi- 
vidual eggs, it may possibly become so after further fundamental in- 
vestigation. (Experiment Station Record) 


ROMIJIN, C. (State U.. Utrecht, Holland.) FOETAL RESPIRA- 
TION IN THE HEN. GAS DIFFUSION THROUGH THE EGG 
SHELL. Poultry Sei. 29: 42-51. 1950.—Apparatus and tests were set up 
and conducted to determine the rate of gas diffusion through varic 
sections of the egg shell. Diffusion rates were detd. for CO., H., O., and 
N., under varying conditions of humidity and shell condition. The con- 
clusions drawn were that the air space area of the shell plays the most 
important role in the supplying of oxygen to the embryo. Several fac- 
tors other than air space area influence the rate of penetration, such as 
humidity, thickness of shell, condition of membrane, air movement, ete. 

Lawrence Morris. (Biological Abstracts) 


SPERBER, IVAR. (Roy. Agric. Coll. of Sweden, Uppsala.) THE 
FORMATION OF SULFURIC ESTERS OF PHENOLS IN THE 
CHICKEN. Lantbhrukshogskolans Annaler 16: 446-456. 1949.—-The for- 
mation of sulfurie esters (and glucuronides) in the chicken after the in- 
tramuse. injn. of small doses (71 mg.) of phenol, catechol, resorcinol, 
quinol and phloroglucinol was examined. Phenol and diphenols give rise 
to an excretion of glucuronides and sulfuric esters corresponding to at 
least 75°. of the dose injected, phloroglucinol to some 20°. Glucuronide 
formation seems to play a smaller role in the detoxication of phenol and 
catchechol, the smaller the amts, given. With these phenols the formation 
of sulfuric ester is by far the more important conjugation, when small 
doses are given. In the case of quinol at two dosage levels examined, 
there was no significant increase in glucuronide excretion. In the case 
of resorcinol, formation of glucuronide seems to be slightly higher than 
formation of sulfuric ester.—Auth. summ, (Biological Abstracts) 


SZARSKI, H. (U. Torun, Poland.) HEAT RESISTANCE OF 
CHICKEN EMBRYO TISSUES IN VITRO. Bull. Internat. Acad, Pol- 
onaise Nev, ef Lettr. Cl. Nei, Math. et Nat. Ne w. B: Sei Nat. (2) | Zool, | 
1939 (7 12): 351-360. 1946.—Tissue cultures of different organs were 
heated in waterbath for various periods of time in temp. + 48°C. Accord- 
ing to heat resistance the investigated tissues can be ranged ia the fol- 
lowing series, from the most susceptible to most resistant: migratory 
cells, epithelium of the intestine, skin epithelium, mesenchyme of the 
intestine, mesenchyme of the heart, mesenchyme of the skin, the mesen- 
chyme and the epithelium of the amnion.—H. Zzarski. (Biological Ab- 


stracts) 

SZIRAMI, JOHN A. (Univ. of Amsterdam, Holland.) THE EF- 
ECT OF TESTOSTERONE PROPIONATE ON THE CONNECTIVE 
ISSUE OF THE HEAL APPENDICES AND THE SKIN OF THE 


CAPON, The Anatomical Record, 105: 337. 1949. 

1. It was demonstrated that the fiber substance of the connective 
tissue of the comb has all the qualities of collagen, except the swelling 
capacity at the lower pH’s. It was concluded that there must be a factor 
suppressing the capacity for swelling. 


2. During hormone therapy no changes occur in the elementary struc- 
ture of the fibers of the capon’s comb. Their appearance changes only 
morphologically, as they become separated and split into fine fibrils by 
the mucoid ground substance. 

3. The reversible volume increase of the capon’s comb after hormone 
treatment is due to an imbibition and loss of fluid by the ground sub- 
stance in interstitial spaces. No cellular proliferation was observed dur- 
ing these changes. 

i. Practically no alkaline phosphatase activity was found histo- 
chemically in the connective tissue of the comb. It was, however, present 
predominantly in the vessel walls during the imbibition and release 
phases. Simultaneously vasodilatation and vasoconstriction of the comb’s 
circulatory system were observed 

5. The swelling experiments demonstrated that the body skin of 
the capon has the swelling properties of young skin, while the skin 
of the normal cock reacts in the swelling as mature, old skin. From 
these results it was concluded that in this case the male hormone is a 
significant factor for the normal development of the skin. (Experiment 
Station Record) 


WHEELER, ROBERT and EDMUNI) HOFFMANN. Geos 
gia, Athens.) THE ETIOLOGY OF GOITER IN CHICKS FROM THY 
ROPROTEIN-FED HENS; NEGATIVE ROLE OF INORGANIC 
IODIDE. Poultry Set 29 306-307. 1950.—Although inorganic iodide 
fed to hens produces goiters in their chicks which are apparently iden- 
tical to those produced by feeding synthetic thyroprotein, removal of 
the free iodide from thyroprotein does not reduce its goiterogenic action. 
Addition of a quantity of KI approx. twice that extracted from the 
thyroprotein has no additive effect. Since the histological appearance 
of the goiters resulting from KI and thyroprotein treatment of the hen 


are apparently identical, it is theorized that sufficient lodide may be 
liberated in the metabolism of the diiodotyrosine present in’ thyropre 
tein to account for these goiters ljuthors. (Biological Absreats) 


BLOOD-CELL COUNTS IN CHICKS CHANGED BY X-RAYS 
Progress in Solving Farm Problems of Illinois. Report for 1947-48. page 
64.—When day-old White Leghorn chicks were given an X-ray dosage 
of 360 r units, the number of lymphocytes in their blood was greatly 
reduced and there was a corresponding decrease in resistance to infee 
tion by Salmonella pullorum. The standard exposure used was at 8&5 
KV. 3ma, at a distance of 40 inches for 120 minutes. When the same 
total dosage (360 r units) was given in a shorter time the effect on the 
blood cells was significantly reduced. (Experiment Station Record) 


CHICKEN OVARY HAS ELABORATE BLOOD SUPPLY. Pro- 
gress in Solving Farm Problems of Hlinois. Report for 1947-48. page 62 
The venous system is extremely intricate and well developed in con- 
trast to the relatively insignificant arterial system. This arrangement is 
well designed to bring about stagnation of blood in venous pockets and 
sinuses. The sinuses form an almost continuous band around the vitel 
line membrane so that nutrients are readily transferred from the blood 
to the yolk. 
The venous system consists of three distinct layers, whereas the 
arterial system consists of two or three branches leading into each 
follicular stalk. (Experiment Station Record) 


USE STILBESTROL-INHIBITED MALES AS TEST ANIMALS. 
Progress in Solving Farm Problems of Illinois. Report for 1947-48, page 
63.—When the pituitary gland (hypophysis) is surgically removed from 
young male rats o! chickens so that there is no further production of 
gonadotrophic hormones, these animals may be used to measure the 
kind and amount of these hormones in various preparation 

A substitute for surgical hypophysectomy was worked out by sub 
cutaneous implantation of 15 milligrams of diethylstilbestrol, a synthetic 
estrogen. This drug completely inhibits the secretion of gonadotrophic 
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ALMQUIST, H. J.. and J. B. MERRITT. (Grange Co., Modesto, 
) PROTEIN AND ARGININE LEVELS IN CHICK DIETS. 
Exptl. Biol. and Med, 73: 136. 1950.—-The arginine require- 
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BAKER, WALTER. (White Hall, Oreg.) FEED FORMULA. U.S 
¢ 2,504,788; App Oct. 2 p946- Issd. April 18, 1950.—A poultry 
ntains mash P, and in addition 0.093-0.125 Ibs. 
KI to stabilize assimil n of Ca and P. (Biologieal Abstracts) 
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laid during this period were placed in the incubator at weekly intervals. 
The results on hatchability of fertile eggs showed that 2% fish meal gave 
high hatchability and that the basal diet gave poor hatchability. When 
the basal diet was supplemented with levels of 0.125, 0.25, or 0.50% 
of the fermentation APF hatchability was equally as good as that ob- 
tained with fish meal. The max. hatchability for any treatment in this 
expt. was an avg. of 92° for the Y-week period—James McGinnis. 
(Biological Abstracts) 


CHARKEY, L. W., H. S. WILGUS, A. R. PATTON, and F. X. 
GASSNER. (Colorado A. and M. Coll., Fort Collins.) VITAMIN B 
IN AMINO ACIIT) METABOLISM. Proe. Soc. Exptl. Biol. and Med. 73: 
21-24, 1950,.—In 2 expts., Single Comb White Leghorn chicks were grown 
on corn-soybean practical type rations, deficient in animal protein factor, 
with and without added vit. B.. (Merck APF supplement No. 3). Growth, 
food consumption, and thyroid wt. were recorded. Blood was analyzed 
for non-protein N, alpha amino N, erythrocytes, total amino acids, and 
arginine, lysine, methionine, tryptophan, histidine, threonine and valine. 
Vit. By supplementation of the diets led to faster growth, more efficient 
feed utilization, and reduced conens. in the blood of non-protein N and 
the individual amino acids. Vit. By. appears to enhance utilization of cir- 
culating amino acids for building body tissues.—L .W. Charkey. (Bio- 
logical Abstracts) 


COLES, R., and A. R. PRESTON. CONDENSED FISH SOL- 
UBLES IN POULTRY AND PIG FOODS. Journ. of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, August 1950, Vol. LVII, No. 5, page 205.—Since it is the 
animal protein factor which gives to protein from animal sources (fish- 
meal, meat meal, ete.) that observed advantage over vegetable protein, 
there has been diligent search for some reasonably easily available sub- 
stance which carries the A.P.F. The value of such a material to British 
farmers who are having to rely largely on home-grown cereals and pulses 
for pig and poultry rations and are faced with a searcity of animal pro- 
tein, will be obvious. One such substance, which is now extensively used 
in U.S.A., is stickwater, which is the liquor pressed out during the 
manufacture of fishmeal. 

Stickwater will normally contain water-soluble material derived from 
the fish, and its nature will therefore vary according to the species of 
fish used in the manufacture of the meal. The method of processing the 
meal, and subsequently the stickwater, will also atfect their quality; 
certain manufacturing methods may destroy or impair the value of the 
nutrients contained in the meal and the stickwater, but, with any par- 
ticular type of fish handled by an established process, it seems likely 
that the products would show only small variations in quality. 

Stickwater is condensed to a viscous liquid containing 50 percent 
solids. A typical analysis of condensed fish solubles produced in the 
U.S.A. from a pilchard type of fish is as follows: 

Protein 32 percent 
Calcium (Ca) O.S87 percent 
Phosphorus (P) O.85 percent 
Riboflavin 8-9 mg. per Ib. 
Choline 1500-1800 mg, per lb. 
Niacin 150 mg. per Ib. 
B 1.4 mg. per grm. 
(Experiment Station Record) 


COMBS, G. F., C. W. CARLSON, R. F. MILLER, H. T. PEELER, 
L. C. NORRIS, and G. F. HEUSER. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y.) 
STUDIES OF UNIDENTIFIED CHICK GROWTH FACTORS. Jour. 
Bul, Chem. 182: 727-737. 1950.—Concentrates of unidentified factors 
which promote early rapid growth in chicks fed expt]. diets in which all, 
or almost all, of the protein is of vegetable origin have been developed. 
Wilson's 95°) alepho!l soluble liver paste was used as the starting ma- 
terial. The unidentified factors were dialyzable and retained in appre- 
ciable quantities after purification which activated alumina and p-cresol. 
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The technic of counter-current distr. was used for the further purifica- 
tion, the solvent system being composed of a phenol-n-butyl alcohol layer 
in equilibrium with a dilute acetic acid soln. at pH 2. The fractions in 
all the tubes of the various single and superimposed counter-current 
distrs. were assayed for their vit. By content with Lactobacillus leich- 
mannii. The resulting curves indicated the presence of 2 forms of vit. 
B.. in liver paste. Chick growth curves obtained by feeding these various 
fractions were quite different from the distr. curves. Their shape indi- 
cated the presence of 2 unidentified chick growth factors (or 2 forms of 
a factor) in addition to the 2 forms of the vit. By. Significant growth 
responses were obtained by feeding either of the unknown factors at 
levels at which the vit. By would have had no material growth-promot- 
ing effect. Some evidence of a mutual supplementary effect of the 2 un- 
known factors was obtained by feeding a combination of fractions con- 
taining them. In the presence of adequate vit. By, L. leichmannii re- 
sponds to an unknown factor in the fractions containing the unidenti- 
fied chick growth factors. L. casei also responds markedly. Whether the 
chick and microbiol. factors are identical cannot be detd. from the evi- 
dence.—H. T. Peeler. (Biological Abstracts) 


COUCH, J. R., H. L. GERMAN, D. R. KNIGHT, PATRICIA 
SPARKS, and P. B. PEARSON. (Teras A. and M. Coll., College Sta- 
tion.) IMPORTANCE OF THE CECUM IN INTESTINAL SYNTHE- 
SIS IN THE MATURE DOMESTIC FOWL. Poultry Sei. 29: 52-08 
1950.—-Broad-breasted Bronze mature turkey toms and White Leghorn 
pullets were each selected at random from flocks on range and killed. 
Cecal material from these birds contained a higher conen. of riboflavin, 
niacin, pantothenic acid, biotin and folie acid than did intestinal ma- 
terial taken from the same individual fowls. Fecal material from cecec- 
tomized White Leghorn pullets contained approx. the same amts. of the 
5 B-vitamins listed above as did similar collections from normal birds. 
The effect of the removal of the cecum on the intestinal synthesis of bio- 
tin was studied by feeding a low biotin diet with starch as the carbohy- 
drate to cecectomized and normal laying hens. Normal birds were fed 
sucrose in a low biotin diet as a negative control and similar ones were 
fed the same diet supplemented with this vitamin as a positive control. 
From the data obtained it is apparent that the cecum is not required for 
the synthesis of biotin when mature hens are fed starch as a source of 
carbohydrate in a low biotin diet. An indication was obtained to the 
effect that removal of the cecum enhanced the intestinal synthesis of 
biotin in the gastrointestinal tract of the laying domestic fowl. luthor: 
(Biological Abstracts) 


CRAVENS, W. W. VITAMIN B. AND THE ANTIBIOTICS IN 
NUTRITION. Proceedings First Nutrition School for Feed Men, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. August 28 29, 1950, page 24.—-To date 
we know for chicks that streptomycin, penciillin, and terramycin will 
improve growth the same as aureomycin. There may be a difference in 
the quantity of these antibiotics required to give best growth but, neve) 
theless, they are all effective. Further it has been shown that phenyl- 
arsonie acid derivatives also give a stimulation in’ growth and some 
stimulation in growth has been noted when certain drugs used in the 
prevention of coccidiosis have been added to practical poultry rations 
At the present time, therefore, we have vitamin B.» and the antibioties 
in certain APF products and both give a stimulation in growth when 
added to rations composed largely of vegetable ingredients 

A combination of vitamin RB. and the antibioties gives better growth 
than vitamin B. alone. The data suggest however that the homogenized 
fish in combination with vitamin By. and an antibiotic gave superior re- 
sults. The same trend is also noticed when the yeast was added, (Ex- 
periment Station Record) 


DRAPER, C. 1. SUPPLY ESSENTIAL MINERALS IN REGULAR 
RATIONS OF HEN AND NOT IN EXPENSIVE SUPPLEMENTS. 
Farm & Home Science, Utah Agr Erpt. Sta., 11(2): 29, June 1950. The 
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EKMAN, PER, HUGO EMANUELSON, and Al BERT FRANS 
(Roy. Agric. Ce den, Uppsala.) INVESTIGATIONS ¢ ON 
-RNING THE DIGESTII ITY OF PROTEIN IN POULTRY. 
USING A NEW METILOD CHEMICAL ANALYSIS FOR SEP- 
ARATING FAECAL NITROGEN FROM URINARY NITROGEN 
Kungl. Lanthrukshoauskolar lwnaler If 749-777. 1949.—The authors 
during the last fe yrs \ nerformed more than 100 digestibilits 
et won od which they claim is simpler than the 

iable. The trials have included several 
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CARTLEY. K. M.. S.J. SLINGER, and D. C. HILL. (Ontario Agri 
(ruclph, ¢ ada.) FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE US 
El) OIL MEAL IN TURKEY STARTER 
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‘lL M.. CLARENCE E. CALBERT, HAREY 
EL, JR. (tl. So lifernia, Los Angeles), A. CHATTERJEE, 

ZECHMEISTER California Inst. Teehnol., Pasadena.) A 
COMPARISON OF THE PROVITAMIN A ACTIVITY OF 3-CARO- 
TENE AND CRYPTOXANTHIN IN PHE CHICK. Areh. Biochem. 25 
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HALBROOK, E. R., A. R. WINTER, and T. 8S. SUTTON. BUILT 
UP POULTRY-HOUSE LITTER AS A GROWTH-PROMOTING SUP 
PLEMENT FOR CHICKS ON AN ALL-VEGETABLE VITAMIN B 
DEFICIENT DIET. Science, 11 308, September 15, 1950. (Expert 


ment Station Record) 


HERROLD, JOHN M. INSULATED “A” IN MIXED FEEDS 
Unstable Vitami 4. a main source of loss in feeding values, can Ix 
trapped so it will “stay put.” Hatchery & Feed, 23(12): 12 December, 
1940.—The rate at which fish oi] vitamin A and carotene deteriorate in 
mixed feeds depends upon nume factors. These factors are: 

Storage temperature 

Air cireulatior 

Exposure 

Fineness of 

Concentration 

Concentration f anti-oxidants 
Coneentration of other Vitamit destructive feed ingredients 
After long effort. it is now possible to obatin vitamins A and |) in 


| remain thoroughly stable in 


y form in which both vitamins wil 
ary feeds. In fact, this research has been so uccessful that the vitamir 
A. insulated in dry form, will also remain stable for many weeks and 
months in most commercial mineral preparations From a generally 
practical standpoint, the problem has beer solved. (Experiment Station 


Record) 


» G. F. ALFALFA MEAL FOR POULTRY. Flour & Feed 

August 1950.—-In the California experiments concentrates of 

‘iple were tained from alfalfa which depressed the 

and which had hemolytic (1.<« dissolving of red blood 

cell) properties. In these experiments 20 percent of alfalfa meal was fed 
This is an amount at least four times that ordinarily used, Levels of five 
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JAMES. EDWARD CLARK JR., and ROBERT 8S. WHEELER 
(U. Georgia, Athens.) RELATION OF DIETARY PROTEIN CON 
TENT TO WATER INTAKE, WATER ELIMINATION AND 
AMOUNT OF CLOACAL EXCRETA PRODUCED BY GROWING 
CHICKENS Poultry ise 15-46 7 Six pen of & chicks eacl 
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being voided on high protein rations. Lawrence Morris. (Biological Ab- 
stracts) 


JOHNSON, W., and REGINA FORGE. SOYBEANS AS GREEN 
FODDER FOR POULTRY. Agric. Gaz. N.S. Wales 60: 663-664. 1949. 
An expt. undertaken at the Poultry Expt. Sta. Farm, Seven Hills, 
New S. Wales, has indicated that soybean is a very useful summe 
green feed crop. It is, however, somewhat slow maturing and does not 
make 2d growth after cutting.-A. J. Loustalot. (Biological Abstracts) 


JUKES, T. H., E. L. R. STOKSTAD, and H. P. BROQUIST. (Amer. 
Cyanamid Co,, Pearl River, N. ¥.) EFFECT OF VITAMIN By. ON 
THE RESPONSE TO HOMOCYSTINE IN CHICKS, Areh. Biochem. 
25° 453-455. 1950.—Vit. B.-deficient chicks were fed a diet deficient in 
methionine and BK. and the effects of various supplements were studied. 
Homocystine, with or without betaine, did not promote growth. However, 
the chicks responded to the addition of methionine. When supplemented 
with B. the chicks responded to methionine, homocystine, or homocystine 
plus betaine. Growth was more rapid on methionine plus By» than on 
methionine alone.—George Kalnitsky. (Biological Abstracts) 


JUKES, T. H. FEED INGREDIENTS AND THEIR NEED Flour 
& Feed, 50(0): 14, November, 1949.—-It has been shown that certain ani- 
mal protein factor supplements contain in addition to vitamin B.. a sec- 
ond growth-promoting factor, which is needed by chicks and especially by 


turkeys on all-vegetable diets 

The requirement of chicks for the AP factor is markedly increased 
by raising the protein level of the basal diet. 

The existence of this phenomenon prevents a statement of microbio- 
logical assay values of protein concentrates in‘terms of animal protein 
factor. For example, a batch of soybean meal might be found to contain 
5 millimicrograms of B. per gram by microbiological assay. The pres- 
ence of vitamin B. would indicate animal protein factor activity, but 
the same sample of soybean meal, if added to a chick starter mash, would 
increase the requirement of the chick for animal protein factor. There- 
fore, it would appear to have a negative value in the chick assay. This 
point illustrates one of the difficulties in applying microbiological assays 
to poultry nutrition. 

There is a marked carryover of the AP factor from the hen through 
the egg yolk to the newly hatched chick and the parent hen may 
ingest the factor either from the laying mash or from fermented litter 
on the floor of the hen house 

\ derivative of vitamin B. has been isolated, “vitamin Bl2a,” which 
is fur more active in the L. lactic Dorner assay than in the chick 
assay. (Experiment Station Record) 


KENNARD, D.C. (Ohio Agric. Expt. Sta., Wooster.) FLOOR LIT- 
TER MANAGEMENT AS A FACTOR IN POULTRY NUTRITION. 
Feedstutts Minne ampotis 4) 30-84. 1990. Floor litter management 
has changed from the older practice of frequent removal and replacement 
of litter to one of allowing litter to accumulate to form “built-up litter.” 
Work at the Ohio Agric. Expt. Station demonstrated that hens which 
received a deficient ration on old built-up litter produced eggs of good 
hatehability, but hens fed the same ration and kept in houses where the 
litter was removed and renewed each two weeks produced eggs which 
were poor in hatchability, demonstrating that dietary requirements of 
hens depended upon the management of the floor litter. Hens were fed 
deficient diets supplemented with alfalfa meal, dried whey, and meat 

In no case were eggs of high hatchability preduced when the 

was removed and replaced regularly, but when built-up litte: 

was used, good hatchability resulted in all cases except where alfalfa 
meal was the sole supplement. Deficiencies of riboflavin and animal pro- 
tein factors were suggested for the fresh litter pens, but this was cor- 
rected by the use of built-up litter. These expts. have been carried 
through the starting and growing periods, and through subsequent pro- 
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KING, ROBERT H., and S. M. H AUGE. (Purdue U. Agric. Earpt 
Sta.. Lafayette, Ind.) CONCENTRATION OF THE UNIDENTIFIED 
GROWTH FACTOR IN CONDEN ZED FISH SOLUBLES. Areh. Bio 
chem. 24: 350-358. 1949.—-Condensed Ns! Jubles contain an unidentified 
rat growth factor distinct m the chemically defined vits and amino 
unidentified growth substances in dis 

in ethanol, and in mixtures 
of acetone, ethanol, t n ether and chloroform, not 
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KRATZER, F. H. LINSEED OIL MEAT WATER-TREATED OR 
SUPPLEMENTELD WITH PYRIDOXINE SATISFACTORY FOR 
POULTS. California Agr culture, 408) 10, August 

Poults fed the ration co ing 30¢, of the untreated linseed oil 
meal grew slowly and three died. Before one poult 
it underwent hbserved in poults fe 
pyridoxine deficient 

When pyridoxine was added 
proved. 

Growth of the poults fed the water-treatt linseed oil meal was 
equivalent to that of the group eiving the pyridoxine supplementat 
Addition of pyridoxine to this ! ve no additional response. (Ex 


periment Station Record) 


te the ration, growth was markedly 


KRATZER, F. H., D. E. WILI IAMS. and BLANCHE MARSHALI 
(U. California, Davis.) THE RELATION OF LYSINE AND PRO 
TEIN LEVEL IN THE RATION TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
FEATHER PIGMENT IN TURKEY POULTS. Poultry Sew. 29 IRD 
] fed to poults, the 


292. Illus. 1950 When ly e-deficient rations were 
feathers which were developing showed an abse f pigment after ap 
prox. 2 weeks. The same length of time was requ red for normal pigmen 
to show in the feathers when po Its were switched to an adequate ration 
The level of lysine required to prevent the pigmentation failure inere 
tent was increased from approx. 10 to 30° 


ts 


when the protein co! 

ron. The lysine re ulrement 
Deficiencies of arginine and the sulfur-containing Ino 
aci ot cause the pigmentation Ta lure FH. Kratzes ( Biological 
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B complex vits. did not counteract the efforts of the depressing factor 
Fiber in the ration was not the cause of the lowered growth.—Lawrenee 


Morris. ( Biological Abstracts) 
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LILLIE, ROBERT J., G. F. COMBS, and G. M. BRIGGS. (UU. Mary- 
land, College Park.) FOLIC ACID IN POULTRY NUTRITION. |. THE 
CRITICAL NEED FOR FOLIC ACID BY LAYING PULLETS. Poultry 
Sew 292 115-121. 1950.—New Hampshire pullets housed in batteries were 
fed practical rations containing varying amts. of folie acid during a 4.5- 
and ll-month period. Addition of folic acid to a practical ration which 
contained 26 4g. of folic acid per 100 yg. resulted in improved hatchability 
and body wt. maintenance. Fertility was not affected and the differences 
in egg production were not consistent. A practical ration which contained 
$4 eg. of folic acid per 100 g. was adequate for the maintenance of normal 
egy production, fertility, hatchability, and body wt. Addition of folie acid 
to this ration, however, resulted in a slight increase in the Hb levels and 
the folic acid content of the egg yolks. No apparent differences were noted 
in down color, size, and wt. of progeny as a result of the low folic acid 
maternal diets. The minimum folie acid requirement of New Hampshire 
pullets for normal hatehability appears to lhe between 26 and 34 «g. pe. 
100 of ration.—G. Combs. (iological Abstracts) 
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LILLIE, ROBERT J., G. F. COMBS, and G. M. BRI 

, Caliege Park.) FOLIC ACID IN POULTRY NUTI 
I ‘'T OF MATERNAL DIET AND CHICK DIET UPON MORTAL- 
ITY, GROWTH, AND FEATHERING OF PROGENY. Poultry Sci. 29 
122-129. Tlus. 1950.--The progeny of New Hampshire pullets fed a folic 
acid-low practical ration showed poor growth, poor feather structure, 
abnormal feather pigmentation and greater mortality as compared with 
the progeny of pullets fed rations adequate in folic acid, irrespective of 
the chick diet. A greater incidence of abnormal feather pigmentation and 
poor feather structure was observed among the males than among the 
females of progeny from pullets fed the folic acid-low ration, indicating 
a sex difference. Normal chicks grew somewhat less rapidly and exhibited 
a greater incidence of abnormal feather pigmentation at 6 weeks of age 
when fed a folie acid-low ration during the first 2 weeks followed by a 
folic acid supplemented ration, than when fed the supplemented ration 
during the entire period The possible occurrence of folie acid deliciencie 
under practical conditions is discussed.—G. #. Combs. (Biological Ab- 
tracts) 


LILLIE, ROBERT J., M. W. OLSEN, and H. R. BIRD. (U.S. Dept. 
Beltsville, Md.) ROLE OF VITAMIN IN SPRODUCTION 
OF POULTRY. Pree. Soc. Evrptl. Bool. and Med. 72: 598-602. 1949. 
When hatehing egys laid by R. I. Red hens fed a diet deficient in vit. B 
were injd. with erystalline vit. B., the hatehability was improved. Among 
iicks hatehed from vi }.-injd. eves, the growth rate was greater, 
he mortality lower and the feathering better toan among chicks hatched 
from H.O-injeected and non-injd. eggs.-R. J. Lillie. (Biological Abstracts) 


LLOYD, JOHN T., and MORTIMER BYE. INDUCING YOUNG 
POULTRY. ESPECIALLY TURKEYS, TO EAT. U.S. Patent 2,463,704 ; 
\ppin. June 18, 1945; Issd. March 8, 1949.—A bed of finely divided mash 
feed contains many larger particles of an edible stimulator of a color con- 
trasting with the mash feed. The stimulator should be bright in eolor, 

le of breaking up readily. (Biological Abstracts) 


MARCH, B. E., STUPICH, and JACOB BIELY. (U'. British 
Columlia, Vanconve Canada.) THE EVALUATION OF THE NU- 
TRITIONAL VALUE OF FISH MEALS AND MEAT MEALS. Poultry 
Set 280 T1S-724. 1940.— Four feeding tests were carried out with 8 fish 
and meat meals used as protein supplements for corn and wheat basal 
ratior The pro n index values were determined by Almquist’s method. 
The meals \ also assayed for amino acids. By all methods considerable 
variation in the nutritive vah f the meals were found. The supple- 
mentary feeding values were much the same regardless of whether corn 
or wheat was the pri al grain in the basal ration. None of the amino 
acids studied gave a satisfactory correlation with the growth responses 

chicks, but the available tryptophan, methionine, and cystine con- 


tents did show some relationship to growth. A correlation was found be 


tween available methionine plus cystine and the digestible protein N and 


chick growtl \ linear correlation was established between available 
tryptophan and digestible protein N and chick growth It is suggested 
that an amino acid analysi: n acid vdroiysis Of tre total protein cor- 
rected for the indigestible and the non-protetr fractions would indicate 
the Dbiolowical Value animal protein concentrates wical Abstracts) 


MITCHELL. H. H., T. 8S. HAMILTON, and JESSIE R. BEADLES 
THE NUTRITIONAL EFFECTS OF HEAT ON FOOD PROT EINS. 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO COMMERCIAL PRO‘ ESS 
ING AND HOME COOKING, Journa f Nutrition, 39; 413,.—1949 


The sampies compared were u eated, or very n ldly heated as au 


solvent-extract! 


During these heating proce ( the digestibility of the proteil! oft 
suntlower seed meal, cottonseed flour and corn Was definitely decreased 
by amounts ingring iron 14.2 percentage unit The biologica 


wel seed meat, and 


i four was also definitely decreased in these processes (Experiment 


NICHOL, ¢ :. S. DIETRICH; 1. ELVEHJEM, and E. B 
HART. Wisconsin Ce Ly Vadison.) OBSERVATIONS ON 
FOLIC ACID DEFICIENCY IN THE CHICh IN THE PRESENCE 
OF VITAMIN B../ Nut 1949 Folic acid 
denhiciency in ¢ cks fed a sue se-casein purified ration was accentuated 
by injecting vit. B ol ef crystalline or adding it to the ration, Ex- 
developed 


Treatment with folie acid caused complete disappearance of these symp 

toms within 24 hrs. Injt is more effective than oral admn. Vit. B 

nereased the rate of growt f the folie acid-deficient chicks but did not 

cause marked improvement n feathe nv When added to a UCrose { 
ration containing folic acid, it caused a furtl imvnificant i 


PETERSON, D. W. ALFALFA IN CHICK R ATIONS; POSSIBLE 
CONTROL OF GROWTH DEPRESSING EFFECT OF ALFALFA IN 9 
DICATED BY ADDITION OF CHOI ESTEROL TO DIET OF CHIChkS 


California Agrieutture 13. 1950 


dence obtained in feeding t Ss indicate that the depressing ¢ fTect 
if dehydrated alfalfa on the growth of chie can be counteracted largely 
by the inclusion of cholestero a type of ervstalline aleohol—in alfaita 
containing ratior 

It appears that the yvrowth depressing effect is due to a naturally 
occurring substance which It ome unknown manner produces a toxic 


“he deleteriot 


as determined by drying fresh frozer alfalfa ane but 
not due to the fiber present, nor to the mineral ¢ 

Most ot the hibitory m vrrowth can be exnaust ‘ 
extraction of the alfalfa meal with hot water $ o produced 


has little growth-depressing action, vhereas the t produce 
marked inhibition of growth 
It appears probable that the growth depression is due to sapon 


since all fractions produci gy growth depression had a hemolytic ac 
which was prevented by choleste rol. It cannot be stated without quaiifi- 
cation, however, that saponins are resp mnsible for the growth inhibiting 


meal until they are isolated in pure form 


prope rties of alfalf: 
alfalfa and shown by feeding tests to cause growth depression. (Experi- 


ment Station Record) 


method, and heated to temperature y auto- 
elaving in the laboratory (sunflower seed meal), subjection to oil ex- 
traction by the expeller proce (peanut and linseed meals) or the hy ' 
draulic process (cottonseed flour), or subjection to a process of Making 
Station Re ) 
increase in growth. The relatiot dic aeid and to ts. B 
1s briefly qgdiscu sed. Luth. feourte Wistar Bibl 
1 
etfect 
faila mea present in the fresh alfalfa 


PETERSEN, CHARLIE F. Idaho Agric. Expt. Sta., Moscow.) 
SUPPLYING APF IN POULTRY RATIONS. Feedstuffs [Minneapolis } 
22(10): 22-23. 1950.—A comparison was made of herring fish meal, whole 
carcass or rendering plant meat meal, and packing plant meat meal as 
sources of essential factors for hatchability, chick quality, and carry- 
over in the chick. All 3 produced good hatchability (88, 93, and 89°% re- 
spectively) but the percentage of good chicks was only 65 on the packing 
plant meat meal as compared with 74 and 75‘) on the other 2 supple- 
ments. Only the herring meal transferred enough of the factors to pro- 
mote rapid growth in chicks to 4 weeks of age when fed rations con- 
taining no known source of A.P.F. Herring meal was effective when fed 
at a 1‘ level, and it produced good hatchability at a 0.54 level. When 
pea meal was used as a protein supplement, hatchability was 68‘7, indi- 
cating that the A.P.F. was picked up from the litter. Better growth was 
obtained with chicks when herring fish meal was used than when exptl. 
A.P.F. supplements were used. The complete removal of animal proteins 
from chicken or turkey starting or breeder rations is not advised.—H. L. 
Wilcke. (Biological Abstracts) 


RICHARDSON, L. R., and L. G. BLAYLOCK, (Texas Agric. Erpt. 
Sta., College Station.) VITAMIN B. AND AMINO ACIDS AS SUP- 
PLEMENTS TO SOYBEAN OIL MEAL AND COTTONSEED MEAL 
FOR GROWING CHICKS. Jour. Nutrition 40: 169-176. 1950.—Chicks 
receiving either a milo soybean oil meal or a cerelose soybean oi! meal 
diet grew at a subnormal rate. Supplementing either diet with 5 g. of a 
charcoal adsorbate of vit. B.. produced an increase in the growth rate 
equal to that obtained by supplementing the diet with 5% of sardine 
meal. One g. of the adsorbate was sufficient with the milo diet but was 
inadequate with the cerelose diet. A commercial cottonseed meal whose 
gossypol content ranged from 0.033 to 0.04% supported as rapid a rate 
of growth when supplemented with vit. By. and 0.2% of L-lysine as soy- 
bean oil meal. Methionine and tryptophan in addition to lysine did not 
increase the growth rate. When the cottonseed meal was supplemented 
with Ivsine and vit. B. was omitted the chicks grew at a subnormal rate. 
Chieks receiving a cerelose diet that contained 207 of soybean oil meal 
and 30°; of cottonseed meal and was supplemented with vit. Bo grew as 
rapidly as those receiving a similar diet with all the protein supplied 
by soybean oil meal. Without vit. B.. the chicks grew at a subnormal rate. 
These data suggest that plant proteins of relatively low value may be 
used as a source of protein for growing chicks by supplementing them 
with soybean oi! meal and vit. B Auth. (courtesy Wistar Bibl. Serv.). 


SCHAEFFER, A. E. W. D. SALMON, D. R. STRENGTH, and 

H. COPELANT). (Alabama Polytech. last., Auburn.) INTERRELA- 
TIONSHIP OF FOLACIN, VITAMIN B. and CHOLINE, Jour. Nu 
trition 405 95-111, 1950.-—The nutritional requirements of the chick and 
and rat for folacin, vit. B. and choline are interrelated, and a specific 
requirement for one of these nutrients cannot be established unless the 
taken into consideration. Weanling rats (AES 

vhorn chicks were fed diets, low in choline and 

thionine, whieh were composed of extracted peanut meal 30, extract- 

i casein 6,L-cystine 0.1, cod liver oil 1, lard 19, sucrose, salts and 
synthetic vitamins. weanling rats fed the basal diet supplemented with 
TRIE choline chlori here was LUO‘? ineidence of renal hemorrhage. 
Supplementing this ith folacin significantly decreased the inci- 
dence and severity 0 , lamage. When both folacin and vit. By were 
lded to t ! ning choline chloride, there was cor iplete 
folacin and vit. By. were re- 

quired for 1 were present in the diet, the 
resulting gait “as at hidita effect and the choline requirement was 
yreatly «duced, Slightly ! ier hemoglobin levels were consistently ob 
<erved when both nutrients were present in the diet. Both folacin and 
vit. B addition to choline and manganese, were concerned in the pre- 
vention of sis in the chick. For normal feathering, liver weight to 


aif 


hody weight ratio and gall bladder size both folacin and vit. By» ap- 
peared to be essential. (courtesy Bibl. Ne 


SMITH, S. B.. and W. H. WILEY. ARE PELLETED MILK BY- 
P RODUCTS WORTHWHILE? Research for the Farmer, June, 1950, 
nd Annual Report Rhode Island Agr. Erp. Sta, page 11.—Two tests 
were run with Rhode Island Red pullets. One group was fed the pellet 
ed milk by-products in addition to a good standard laying ration. The 
other grroup received the laving ration alone. After 6 months, the groups 
were reversed to try and-eliminate pen variability. Records of produc- 


tion, hatchability and economy were taken and compared. 

Hatchability of chickens getting the pellets seemed to increase ove! 
the other group, but production remained about the same Cost of pro 
duction was not lowered in the group receiving the by-products, Smith 
and Wiley feel that this cost might be reduced under other condition 


xperiment Station Record) 


GERRY, and C. E. HOWES. DEHYDRATED 
POTATOES AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR CORN IN A CHICK RATION 
Research for Maine Farmers, 65t/ An. Rept. of Progress, Year Ending 


June 30, 1949, Bulletin 473, page 66 Dehydrated potatoes were used 
to replace 25, 50, 75. and 100 percent of the corn in a standard starting 
ration fed in two tests to 225 Rhode Island Red chicks. The starting 


ration containing 40 percent of corn was used as a check. The results 
ef the two tests show that the type of del ydrated potato used was not 
satisfactory as a substitute for corn espec ally when 50 percent or more ; 
f the corn was replaced. (Experiment Station Record) ' 


"EHJEM, and J. G. 


SUNDE, M. L., W. W. CRAVENS, C. A. ELV ; 
ECT OF DIET AND i 


HALPIN. (1 Wisconsin, Madison.) THE EFF 
CECECTOMY ON THE INTESTIN AI, SYNTHESIS OF BIOTIN IN 
MATURE FOWL. Poultry Se 4; 10-14 450.—-Normal and cececto 
mized birds were fed biotin-deficient rations containing sucrose or dex- 
trin as the carbohydrate. Similar diets containing hiotin were also fed 
to normal and cecectomized birds. The results indicat that the depl 
tion period was prolonged with cecectomy at d that the hatchability and 
her from the cecectomized 


biotin content of the eggs was soni vhat hig 


f these re ilts presented Authors 


birds. possible explanation 


SUNDE. M. L., W. W. CRAVENS, H. “ BRUINS, C. A. ELVEH : 
JEM. and J. G. HALPIN. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) THE PTEROYL 
GLI TAMIC ACID REQUIREMENT OF LAYING AND BREEDING 


HENS. Poi ltry Sew 220-226 Singt Comb White Leghorn 
hens were fed a low pte viglutamic acid (P.G.A.) ration which cor 
tained sucrose as the ca hohvdrate. & levels of P.G.A. were fed and the 
results indicate that about 0.250 mg. of P.G_A. per kg. of ration is required 
for body wt. maintenance, and slightly more To. atisfactory egy p! 
aductio Abo it O.5 my of P.G \ A. ration 1s required for gyood 
{ ‘ ficant 


r Storage of a signi 


Symptoms of pteroyiz utamic acid deficiency in ct ich 


SUNDE, M. L. W. W. CRAVENS, €. A. ELVEHJEM, and 3 G 
HAI PIN. (U. Wise » Madison.) AN UNIDENTIFIED FA TOR 


REQUIRE D BY CHICKS FED PRACTICAL RATIONS. Poult Se 
9g: 2O4-20 ll ex] have been et nducted comparing vitamin 
B.. with fish s lubles and liver products and in eat ease the chic} fea 
the fish solubles or liver have been large! at the end of the test period 
than those in tne groups receiving erystal ne B or tne H concen- 
trate. It is suggested, therecore, that chick fed all vegetable ratio: 
quire a facto! r factors in addition to vitamin Be and other known 


-itamins for maximum grow th. The relation between the factor indicated 


these data and other postulated ur identified factors cannot be detd 
luthors. (Biological {istracts) 


at this time 


(1 \ 

amt. of P.G.A. 
embryos are briefl Lut il Abstracts) 
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SUNDE, M. L., and W. W. CRAVENS. (UU. Wisconsin, Madison.) 
USE OF DRIED WHEY IN RATIONS OF LAYING AND BREEDING 
HENS. Feedstuffs {[Minneapolis| 2209): 27-28. 1950.—About 10 billion 
pounds of whey are produced annually in the U. S., containing 50 million 
ibs. of protein, 11 million lbs. of phosphorus (P.O.), 7 million Ibs. of cal- 
cium (CaO), and 12 thousand lbs. of riboflavin. Pullets were fed basal 
diets made up of ground yellow corn (35), wheat bran (15), wheat 
middlings 15), alfalfa leaf meal (5,) meat scrap (4), soybean oil meal 
(12), corn gluten meal 5, granite grit (2), limestone grit (2), bone 
meal (2), iodized salt (1), fish oil 851) (2), manganese sulfate (20 g. 
per 100 lbs. mash). Addition of dried whey to this diet at the rate of 5° 
showed an improvement in hatchability of fertile eggs from 70 to 81% 
on the basal diet to 87 to 88‘> on the supplemented diets. There was no 
appreciable effect upon egg production in the Ist yr. The lower produc- 
tion in the group fed the basal diet in the second year is attributed to a 
lump in production of that group during cold weather.—H. L. Wileke. 
(Biological Abstracts) 


SPITZER, R. R. THE NEED FOR B VITAMINS IN FEEDS. 
Proceedings First Nutrition School for Feed Men, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, August 28-29, 1950, page 21.—-At least sixteen or more 
vitamins are required by animals. Eleven of these are referred to as B 
Vitamins. 

The B vitamins are an “accidental” collection of eleven or more 
substances grouped together because they were first found in common 
sources, yeast and liver, Actually, each of the vitamins is distinct from 
the others and has a special job. 

Of the eleven B vitamins required by livestock and poultry, vitamin 
B.. B.. inositol, folie acid, biotin, and para-amino-benzoic acid are 
supplied in adequate amounts under most conditions by farm feeds. 
The remaining five, vitamin B., choline, niacin, By, and pantothenic acid 
are critical when ordinary farm rations are fed. 

Riboflavin— Riboflavin deficiency results in wasted feed, poor 
growth, curled toes, and paralysis and poor hatchability in poultry 

Niacin-—Wasted feed, poor growth, skin changes, and forms of 
“necro” result when niacin is short. In poultry, poor feathering, poo 
hatchability, and perosis are symptoms of the deficiency. 

Pantothenie acid-—Swine suffering from a shortage of pantothenic 
wid waste feed, grow poorly, and walk with a stilted gait commonly 
called “goose stepping.” Poultry waste feed, grow poorly, and have 
skin disorders. 

Choline —Choline is needed to prevent certain liver troubles, slipped 
tendon, and to allow top growth in poultry. It is needed in swine for 
good reproduction, good growth, and to prevent leg troubles. 

Vitamin B Deficiencies of this vitamin result in wasted feed and 
poor growth, and in the case of poultry, poor hatchability. 

Unknown Bo vitame Supplied by certain milk, meat, fish, fer- 
mentation and alfalfa products; have been reported essential for health, 
top growth, and good reproduction 

BR vitamin deficiencies can be prevented by including ample quan- 
tities of vitamin-rich ingredients in rations of swine and poultry. 
Quality ingredients include selected fish meal, fish solubles, milk pro 
ducts, quality liver products, brewers’ yeast, distillers’ and fermenta 
tion solubles, alfalfa meal, good pasture, meat scraps, tankage, animal 
protein factor supplements, and “pure” vitamins in suitable carriers 
(Experiment Station Reeord) 


STADELMAN, W. J., R. V. BOUCHER, and E. W. CALLENBACH. 
(Pennsulvania Agric. Expt. Sta., State College.) THE EFFECT OF 
VITAMIN DIN THE TURKEY BREEDER RATION ON EGG PRO- 
DUCTION AND HATCHABILIFY AND ON GROWTH AND CALCI- 
FICATION OF THE POULTS. Poultry Sei. 29: 146-152. 1950.—9 
groups of 14 turkey pullets each were supplemented with vit. D either 
from bluefin tuna liver oi] or irradiated 7-dehydrocholesterol at levels 
increasing from to \.O.A.C. chick units per lb. of diet. During 
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period, egg production was not affected but hate} 
P| ssed in the negative c mtrol group. In expts. using the 
woults that were hatched it was found that the vit. D 
Intake 1 am nfluence d bot} wrt and ca cificatior of the progeny 
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exceptionally rapid growth and believed to be adequate in all nutrients 
(Ration X) was compared with four other rations fed to both inoculated 
and non-inoculated New Hampshire chicks. 

The growth-promoting ability of Ration X proved to be far superior 
to that of the other rations tested. Gain in weight per unit of feed con- 
sumed (feed efficiency) was likewise superior, and the survival rate of 
inoculated chicks exceeded by a substantial margin that of chicks fed 
the other rations. (Experiment Station Record) 


SOME VITAMIN NEEDS OF POULTRY SATISFIED BY 
GRAIN. Wisconsin Annual Report, part two, What's New in Farm Sei- 
ence, Bulletin 489, December 1949, page 73.—Poultrymen won't have to 
worry about shortages of at least two vitamins in their laying and breed- 
ing flocks. They are biotin and pteroylglutamic acid. Both are necessary 
for laying hens and chicks, but both are supplied by any good practical 
laying ration. 

Even if pteroylglutamic acid is not present in their feed, hens may 
do quite well if the ration contains dextrin as a carbohydrate source. 
Apparently dextrin favors the “manufacture” of the vitamin in the 
digestive tracts of mature hens. 

A ration for breeding hens should contain about half to one part 
in a million, by weight, of pteroylglutamic acid according to indications 
to date. (Experiment Station Record) 


TURKEYS AND VITAMIN Bu. Research for the Farmer, June 
1950, 62nd Annual Report Rhode Island Agr. Exp. Sta. page 12.—S. B. 
Smith’s work indicates that turkeys either have a low requirement for 
the vitamin or else the hen stores large amounts in the egg. The eggs 
were incubated for 11 days and then various amounts of the vitamin 
were injected into the allantoic cavity which surrounds the embryo. 
Complete records were taken on the birds as soon as they hatched but 
no consistent differences were found. (Experiment Station Record) 


PATHOLOGY 


BIERER, BERT W. LEUCOCYTOZOON INFECTION IN TUR- 
KEYS. Veterinary Medicine, February, 1950, page 87.—Leucocytozoon 
infection in turkeys is probably far more prevalent than we realize. The 
disease easily can be mistaken for fowl typhoid, fowl cholera, non-spe- 
cifie enteritis, or even respiratory infection, if symptoms and post-mortal 
lesions are considered alone. Here is a disease that can destroy up to 
15°¢ or higher of a partly grown turkey flock within a period of two 
or three weeks. 

The disease is spread by species of gnats (Simulium), commonly 
referred to as black flies and more specifically as turkey gnats or buf- 
falo gnats. The black flies act as vectors of the disease, within which 
the Leucocytozoon develops to sexual maturity. The Leucocytozoon cannot 
develop to sexual maturity in the turkey. The disease cannot spread 
directly from turkey to turkey. (Experiment Station Record) 


BIERER, B. W. NAVEL INFECTION. How to recognize and how 
to prevent. This may be a reason why you get complaints and satisfied 
customers from same hatch. Hatchery and Feed, December, 1949, 23(12) : 
14..-There are two forms of navel infection or omphalitis. A mushy chick 
form and a less severe or dry form. The mushy form results from a 
severe infection that rapidly spreads to all parts of the body, resulting 
in a very weak or dead chick that is literally more or less mushy. All 
hatcherymen are familiar with this and with the peculiar odor produced 
by the presence of such chicks or poults in their trays. 

The more elusive, less severe, or dry form can exist in hatches of 
yood hatchability. The chicks or poultry look good at first but livability 
is poor. A few may be dead in the shipping crates when they arrive at 
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their destination and deaths continue up to a peak at six days and then 
decline until the tenth day, when mortality usually ceases. 

Navel infection or omphalitis may be controlled by increasing the 
amount of fumigant two to two and one-half times the ordinary amounts 
of 17.5 to 20 grams of potassium permanganate and 35 to 40 cubic 
centimeters of formaldehyde, per 100 cubic feet of incubator space 
to be used when the eggs have been transferred to the hateher—-when 
the temperature and humidity have been brought up to their proper 
peaks and before the eggs have begun to hatch. The ports should be open 
to assure rapid and even distribution of the fumigant. (Experiment 
Station Record) 


BUENO, R. C. (Inst. Biol., Sao Paulo.) O CANIBALISMO: VICIO 
COMUM ENTRE AS AVES. [CANNIBALISM: COMMON VICE 
AMONG BIRDS.]} Biologico [Sao Paulo] 15: 173-176. 1949.—Cannibalism 
is a serious problem for poultrymen. Most important causes include 
inadequate or deficient rations, crowding of the birds, exeessive heat or 
light, moulting, and ectoparasites. Suggestions for proper feeding, space, 
and other points in prevention of cannibalism are given. Feather-picking 
may be reduced if 0.5 to 2% salt is fed for several days.—J. L. Cartledge. 
(Biological Abstracts) 


COOPER, J. B., C. L. MORGAN, J. C. JONES, and G. W. ANDER 
SON. SULFAMERAZINE NO SUBSTITUTE FOR BLOOD TEST- 
ING TO CONTROL PULLORUM. Sirty-First Annual Report of South 
Carolina Agr. Exp. Sta., Clemson, S. C. May, 1950, page 55.——While 
sulfamerazine has been found to reduce mortality in young chicks in- 
fested with pullorum disease, its use with carrier hens as a means of 
preventing transmission of the disease to the chick through the egg, 
as in these trials, was unsuccessful. The rapid whole blood test should be 
used to detect positive pullorum reactors and such birds eliminated 
from poultry breeding flocks. (Experiment Station Reeord) 


DUX, JAMES P., and CHARLES ROSENBLUM. (Merck and Co., 
Inc., Rahway, N. J.) SPECTROPHOTOMETRIC DETERMINATION 
OF SULFAQUINOXALINE. ITS APPLICATION TO POULTRY 
FEEDS AND FEEDS PREMIXES. Analyt. Chem. 21: 1524-1527. 1949. 

The suitability of the Bratton-Marshal color reaction as the basis 
of spectrophotometric assay of sulfaquinoxaline was investigated using 
N-(1-naphthyl)-ethylenediamine dihydrochloride as the coupling agent. 
Because of nonlinear relationship between concen. and color intensity is 
obtained in the adopted procedure, extinction coeffs. were detd. at sev- 
eral conens. The effects of acidity and salt conens. on the color intensity 
were also investigated, and optimum conditions for color formation 
recommended. The method was applied to sulfaquinoxaline samples of 
known purity, to certain of its salts, to mixtures with inorganic diluents, 
and to medicated poultry feeds and feed premixes. In the use of the feed 
mixtures convenient sample sizes and dilution schedules are suggested 
for handling mixtures containing.up to sulfaquinoxaline.-Auth, 
abst. (Biological Abstracts) 


FOSTER, A. O. NEW DRUGS IN COCCIDIOSIS. Veterinary 
Medicine, XLV; 44, 1950.—Marked developments in the chemical con- 
trol of coccidiosis, particularly of poultry, appear likely in the near 
future. During recent years the sulfonamides, notably sulfamethazine, 
sulfaguanidine, sulfamerazine, and sulfaquinoxaline, have been popular 
These are the first drugs, after elemental sulfur, that exhibited a satis 
factory combination of efficacy and safety against this type of disease 
in domestic animals and poultry. During recent years, much work has 
been done with atabrine (mepacrine), notably in foreign countries, 
and the results leave little doubt of the activity and promise of this 
antimalarial drug. Nitrofurazone has also been described as effective 
and safe, and is now being marketed. At a conference on coccidiosis, held 
last March under the auspices of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
reports were given on the use and practical promise of nitrophenide, 


nitrofurazone, and certain bis-phenol derivatives. These and other facts 
suggest a trend toward drugs that are quite different from, and pre- 
sumably superior to, the sulfonamides for the control of coccidiosis in 
poultry. (Experiment Stator tecord) 


GENEROSO, J. D., and I. L. MENDOZA. (Bureau of Animal Tn 
dustry, Manila, Philippines.) OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF 
THE MUKTESWAR STRAIN OF VIRUS AS VACCINE AGAINST 
AVIAN PEST IN THE PHILIPPINES. Philippine Journal of Animal 
Industry 10: 163-179. 1949.—The Mukteswar strain of Newcastle dis- 
ease virus after being filtered was passed in six 10-day old chicken em- 
bryos after about eight months storage In the refrigerator and found 
viable. The allantoic and amniotic fluids collected from the inoculated 
eggs were used as virus vaccine and in dilution of 1 to 1,000 and 1 to 
500 in physiological saline when injected intramuscularly in 1 ec. and 

ec, doses, respectively, did not cause any noticeable reaction or any 
untoward effect to inoculated chickens; and protected them against the 
challenged inoculation of 50,000 MLD of the local strain of virulent 
virus given one week after the vaccine injection. In 1 to 100 dilution, 
when two chickens were inoculated by the following routes: (1) one 
drop into one eye; (2) one drop into the cloaca; (5) wetting with the 
vaccine searified comb; (4) wetting with the vaccine searified skin; and 
5) pricking the wing web with lancet wet with vaccine all the routes 
were found appropriate for protective inoculation. The pricking of the 
wing web is considered the most economical and practical method of 
inoculation for the field application of the vaccine. Mixing the vaccine 
with feeds with 30 minutes interval between the mixing and the feeding, 
the two chickens fed succumbed to the chalienged inoculation. Virus 
vaccine diluted 1 to 100 and 1 to 500 failed to give protection after one 
week exposure to ordinary atmospheric temperature, but in 1 to 00 
dilution and exposed for 72 hours the vaccine protected the inoculated 
chickens against the challenged inoculation of virulent virus. This 
dilution 1 to 500 still gave protection to chickens six months after they 
were inoculated either by intra-muscular injection of ec., by wetting 
searified skin, or by dropping one drop into one eye. 

Field observation which lasted for a few months showed that in a 
total of 62.515 birds inoculated, 775 of which were already showing 
symptoms of Newcastle ase when vaccinated, 1.31 per cent died, 
1.34 per cent developed paralysis, and 47.54 per cent recovered out of 
those inoculated when already sick and those that developed paralysis 
er other untoward effeets. Further experimentation may eliminate its 
obiectionable features of causing paralysis and reduction or suspension 
in egg laying.--F. M. Froenda. 


HINSHAW, W. R. POULTRY PRACTICE PROBLEMS. Veterin 
ary Medicine, XLV; 45, 1950 According to Jungherr, Luginbul, and 
Kilbam (Neienee, 11 333, 1949), the presence of neutralizing antibodies 
in human blood serum Is not positive p oof that the person has had con- 
tact with the disease Thev base this assumption on the fact that they 
have found a possible relationship of the virus of Neweastle disease 
(avian pneumoencephalitis) to the virus of mamps. In 22 mumps patients 
studied by them, 15 yielded bl od samples with neutralizing indices of 
"50 or 2 n y these had indices of over 1,000. In contrast, 

m control patients had indices over 250 

They suggest that diagnosis of Newcastle dis- 

he made with caution, especially in the absence of 
(Experiment Station Reeord) 


HINSHAW, W. Ro POULTRY TICE PROBLEMS. Vetert 
ary Medicine, XL\ $5, 150 No one recommendation can be made for 
the control of cannibalism. The first prerequisite to successful control is 
to find the cause if at all possible to do so. Nutrition, and even genetics 
must be considered, Sometimes a “boss” in the group may be responsible 
for starting others to develop the habit. Management factors which may 


be responsible include overcrowding, and insufficient waterers and 


feeders. Debeaking by f several i : preventive, (Experi 


ment Stat 


JUNGHERR, ERWIN IL. (U. Connecticut, Storrs.) TEN YEAI 
INCIDENCE OF FIELID ENCEPHALOMALACIA IN CHICKS ANI 
OBSERVATIONS ON ITS PATHOLOGY lun, New York Acad. Ne 

104-112. 1949. Based on the State diagnostic records, the incidence 
lomalacia in chicks since its first observation amounted to 

lots f : > to 1YSS, as report d previously, and to 

; 1930 to 1948, an average of 18 
the yearly avg. for 1948, The 
unknown and have been specula- 


tvpe of broiler ration with 


ha 


animal protein supple 
vithout ark rease of ence phalomalacia in 194%, 
but w h incidence in 1948. Later modifications of the ration low 
ering animal protein and : ing small amts. of wheat germ 
decrease the ine ec. ‘ ule 2 specimens per ¢o 
imined histopat ) ally. In addition to the 
ebellum, the disease 


ic necrosis, } ly 
characterized by fibrosi 1 t ‘erebellum, and va 


proiiferatio ie portions if i 
old chicks suggestive of 
week-old chicks. Proved 

evidence: f A-hypo-vitaminosis. In 
achromatic pinpoint areas in the 

of A-hypovitaminosis, Attention 
inapparent conditions resembling 
, Viz., dy f voluntary muscle in pheasants, 
o that in ducklings, and of involuntary ventricular muscle 

similar that in poults. The report brings out the 

frequent occurrence and the broadened pathologic aspects of 


phalomalacia KE. L. Jungherr. (Biological Abstracts) 


LITTLE, PAUL A., ANGUS SAMPATH, V PAGANELLI, E. 
KE, and Y. SUBBAROW,. THE EFFECT OF FOLIC ACID AN? 
ANTAGONISTS ON ROUS CHICKEN SARCOMA. Trans, Neu 
k Acad, Se fa: O1-98. 104 ock of 300 New Hampshire Red 
ch cKenNS supplied in groups f chnicKe vks. old and 
1 day old were infeeted with Rous sarcoma virus and maintained o7 
sy! etic folic acid free diet trom time of roe ilatior with Virus. R 1S 
chicken sarcoma Was completely prevented by this diet but nearly all 
chicks developed tumors when injd. daily with folic acid. Rou arcoma 
was also prevented by treating the chicks antagonists of folie acid, 


tl-aminofolie acid, 4-aminofolic ij-vlutamic acid, and 4 
amino-pteroylaspartic acid.-—S Ag (Biological Abstracts) 
. SMITH. CHARLES F. AN ANALYSIS OF THE RESULTS OI 
THE EXAMINATION OF TWO HUNDRED STOOLS FROM CHICK 
ENS. Transactions of the Kansa Academy of Science, Vol. 52, Dee. 
1949, No. 4, page 454.—The results of examination of fifty additional 
stools of like material were compared with the results of examination of 
the gut of the same individuals 
Ova of Ascaridia and Heteral were foun 1 the stool and adults 
of each were found in the entrails. 
Ova of Capillaria were found only in stool, but no adult was 


lietina. was detected in the gut but not in the tools 

the results of examinations of single stools are corrected o1 

the basis of autopsy studies, chickens of northeastern Kansas appear to 

be parasitized as follows: Ascaridia, 55 percent of the chickens; Heter- 

akis, 48 percent; Capillaria, 5 or more percent. (Experiment Station 
Record) 
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TYLER, STANLEY W., RICHARD O. BROOKE, and WARREN 
S. BAKER. (Wirthmore, Res. Lab.. Malden 48, Mass.) DETERMINA- 
TION OF SULFA QUINOXALINE AND SULFAGUANIDINE IN 
COMMERCIAL FEEDS. Analyt. Chem. 21: 1091-1092. 1949.—-Alkaline 
extracts are treated with NaNO. and N-i1l-naphthyl)-ethylendiamine 
HC! and the color measured photometrically. (Biological Abstracts) 


BW, WARTIME WEAPON, HELPS COMBAT NEWCASTLE 
DISEASE. Science News Letter, 58: 121, August 19, 1950.—BW, dread 
wartime weapon which spells out as bacteriological warfare, is being 
turned to a peacetime use in Berkeley, California, by veterinarians seek- 
ing new ways to combat a serious, fast-spreading ailment of chickens, 
Newcastle disease. 

Air saturated with a weak strain of the virus of Newcastle disease 
is fed to young chickens in special pens at the University of California. 
The disease spray, instead of striking down the chickens, makes them 
immune to more virulent forms of the Newcastle virus. (Experiment 
Station Record) 


GOLDEN DRUG HELPS TURKEYS’ SINUS TROUBLE. Science 
News Letter, 58: 104, August 12, 1950.—Sinus trouble in turkeys, an 
ailment different from that in humans, is the latest bane to fall before 
the golden-yellow antibiotic aureomycin. 

Sinus infection in turkey flocks, although not normally fatal, slows 
the birds’ rate of growth and often makes them unfit for market on time. 
(Experiment Station Record) 


LEUKEMIAS MAY BE LICKED. Science News Letter, 58: 67, 
July 29, 1950.—Cortisone and a chemical which neutrahzes folie acid 
may be the winning team against leukemias. Cortisone alone is not per- 
manently effective. (Experiment Station Reeord) 


MUTANT “SHAKER” GENE IDENTIFIED IN RHODE ISLAND 
REDS. Progress in Solving Farm Problems of Illinois. Re port for 1947- 
{8. page 62.—Chicks that are homozygous for the undesirable “shaker” 
gene appear normal up to three weeks of age, but start to quiver slightly 
thereafter. As they get older, the trembling becomes more violent and 
ultimately develops into complete ataxia. This severe incoordination 
prevents afflicted individuals from eating normally and they ultimately 
die as a result. (Experiment Station Record) 


NO RELATION FOUND BETWEEN BODY TEMPERATURE 
OF CHICKS AND RESISTANCE TO PULLORUM DISEASE. Pro- 
gress in Solving Farm Problems of Ilinois. Report for 1947-48. page 63. 
Mortality among the resistant chicks at 21 days of age had amounted 
to 6.7 percent as compared with 46.7 percent for the susceptible chicks. 
The three-day average body temperature of the resistant chicks was 
102.7°F., and that of the susceptible chicks 102.9°F. This small difference 
was not significant. (Experiment Station Record) 


SUI FAQUINOXALINE., Research for the Farme June 1950, G2nd 
Annual Report Rhode Island Agr. Exp. Sta, page 11.—Feeding sulfa- 
quinoxaline in mash is known to help prevent the spread of the respira- 
tory form of fowl! cholera. 

Smith, Wiley, and Delaplane fed a group of normal birds sulfa- 
quinoxaline at the recommended dosage level of 1:3,000 for a period of 
time. One group received the drug with the laying ration while another 
received only the unmedicated ration. 

The records kept showed only a small difference in production and 
hatchability between the pens. This difference could easily have been due 
to chance variations between the pens. From this, the researchers fee) 
that there is no harmful effect in feeding the drug. (Experiment Station 
Record) 


TOLERANCE OF SALMONELLA PULLORUM TO SODIUM 
SULFAMERAZINE. Progress in Solving Farm Problems of Illinois. 
Report for 1947-48. page 64.—-Tests were made to determine whether cul- 
tures of Salmonella pullorum grown in increasing concentrations of 
sodium sulfamerazine acquired a tolerance to this drug, which under 
normal conditions is effective in reducing mortality among young chicks 
infected with the pullorum organism. The culture used in each test was 
produced from a single bacterium and divided inte two subcultures 
one to serve as a control and the other to be grown in the presence of 
sodium sulfamerazine. The final concentration of the drug for the treat 
ed culture was 200 milligrams in 100 ec. of medium 

Mortality was significantly greater among chicks inoculated with 
the culture which had been grown in the presence of sodium sulfamera- 
zine. (Experiment Station Record) 


WORM IN A BREAKFAST EGG. The Jen-Sal Journal, December, 
1949, page 20.—“On several occasions, we have received, for determina- 
tion, specimens of roundworms found in hen eggs. They invariably repre- 
sent immature specimens of the large intestinal roundworms, Ascaridia 
galli, This one is a representative of this species. The large roundworm 
normally inhabits the small intestine of chickens and is a common para- 
site of this bird. However, for some reason not fully understood, indi- 
viduals wander into the oviduct via the large intestine and cloaca. There 
they become enmeshed in the albumin of the developing egg prior to the 
formation of the shell.” (Experiment Station Record) 


POULTRY PRODUCTS AND MARKETING 


ALMGREN, K. AGGLAGRINGENS PROBLEM OCH METODER. 
{PROBLEMS ANI) METHODS IN EGG STORAGE.] Kungl. Lant- 
hruksakad. Tidskr. SS: 52-106. Illus. 1949.—-The Storage Research Com- 
mittee of the Agricultural Research Council is taking up investigations 
into egg-storage methods in use abroad and their applicability to Swed- 
ish eonditions. The article begins with a survey of the morphology 
and chemistry of the egg. Classification and control are dealt with. An 
account is given of different methods of shell egg storage hitherto in 
use as cold storgae, the lime-water method, the water-glass method and 
new methods with plastic substances. Storage of egg contents such as 
drying, freezing and pasteurization is surveyed. An exhaustive account 
of pertaining literature is given.—J/ngrid Kiellander. (Biological Ab 
stracts) 


BRADFORD, H. W. NORBEST ROLLS OUT TURKEY LOGS 
News for Farmer Cooperatives, January 1950, Vol. 1€, No, 10, page 3. 
“Turkey log” is not a misprint for turkey leg. Rather it is the newest 
way Norbest Turkey Growers Association, Salt Lake City, is rolling 
out its turkey meat to the buyer. 

Sold under the trade name Tur-King Boned Turkey, this product 
is boneless, compact, all-turkey meat, rounded into a long cylindrical 
package. It is made by neatly stripping the meat from the turkey bones 
This meat then goes under a half ton of pressure which smoothly 
shapes it in the form of a log. Next, it is packaged in an aluminum 
foil wrapper and quick frozen. After cooking, it tastes like any othe: 
roast turkey ... better, some say. (Experiment Station Record) 


CARLIN, FRANCES. (lowa State Coll., Ames.) THE EFFECT OF 
FREEZING ON TENDERNESS AND ON ICE CRYSTAL FORMA- 
TION IN POULTRY AFTER VARIOUS PERIODS OF AGING. Jour. 
Home Econ. 41: 516-517. 1949.—Eviscerated roasters and fow] (20 each) 
were aged 30 min., 1, 2, 6, and 24 hrs., then split in two. One of the 
halves was cooked at the end of the aging period, the other after being 
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frozen and stored for 24 hrse., and both halves tested for palatability. 
No differences in aroma or flavor were detected, but birds which had 
been aged and frozen were jess juicy than those which had been aged 
only. Aging also decreased juciness. Histological studies of the fresh and 
frozen muscle fibers showed that the amt. of disintegration varied greatly 
from bird to bird, but was more extensive in the frozen than in the un- 
frozen halves. Vacuoles, assumed to have been occupied by ice crystals, 
were found most frequently in cooked muscle fibers of birds aged 50 
min., 1 or 2 hrs. before freezing. Unfrozen birds tenderized rapidly, the 
tenderness increasing with aging time. Freezing increased tenderness 
markedly where halves had been aged less than 6 hrs. Birds aged 24 
hrs. were not significantly affected by freezing.—Olive Sheets. (Biological 
Abstracts) 


EVANS, ROBERT JOHN, J. A. DAVIDSON, and HELEN A. 
BUTTS. (Michigan State Coll., BE. Lansing.) THE AMINO ACID CON- 
TENT OF FRESH ANI) STORED SHELL EGGS. Ill. METHIONINE 
CYSTINE, AND LYSINE CONTENTS OF EGGS FROM HENS FED 
DIETS DIFFERING IN PERCENTAGE OF THESE AMINO ACIDS. 
Poultry Sei. 29: 104-108, 1950.—Laying hens were fed an all plant pro- 
tein diet containing soybean oil meal as the only supplementary protein 
source, The percentages of lysine, methionine, and cystine in albumen 
or yolk proteins from the eggs laid by these hens were no different when 
either commercial solvent process soybean oil meal or the drastically 
autoclaved meal was included in the hen’s diet or when lysine and meth- 
ionine were added to the autoclaved meal. There was some indication 
that eyys from hens fed the autoclaved meal contained less lysine, 
methionine, and cystine than eggs of hens fed the unautoclaved meal o1 
the autoclaved meal supplemented with methionine.—R. J. Evans. (Bio- 
logical Abstracts) 


FEVOLD, HARRY L., and ADELE L. DIMICK, assignor to U.S. 
Nec. Agric. ISOLATION OF LIPOVITELLENIN FROM EGG YOLK. 
U.S. Patent 2,454,915; Appln. May 21, 1947; Issd. Nov. 30, 1948.—Egg 
yolk is mixed with water, centrifuged, the solids dissolved, the liquid 
treated with ether to form 3 layers on standing, and the intermediate 
layer containing lipovitellenin removed. The lipovitellenin layer is ethen 
extracted, washed witn water, dialyzed and dried by lyophilization. The 
product is useful for specail feeding purposes such as for infant feeding. 
(Biological Abstracts) 


JEFFREY, F. P., and C. E. WALKER. (U. Massachusetts, 
herst.) THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EGG SHELL COLOR 
INCIDENCE OF COLORED MEAT SPOTS. Poultry Sei, 29: 244-247. 
1950. Biood clots and meat spots are distinct entities in the fresh laid 
egg. Genes controlling blood clots may not be the ones controlling the 
production of colored meat spots. By this study involving the examina- 
tion of 19,082 opened eggs, it was shown that dark or medium brow: 
egys contain more colored meat spots and fewer white meat spots than 
do white or light brown egyes.—-F’. I’. Jeffrey. (Biological Abstracts) 


JOSH, GEORGE, LOUIS A. HARRIMAN, and ERVIN W. HOP- 
KINS, assignars ta 1, apd Coa, DRYING EGGS. Patent 2,400,- 
asé; Appin. Dee. 21, 1944; Issd. Feb. 8, 1949.--Egg white liquid is fer- 
mented with Suecharomyces cerevisiae and the fermented mixture dried. 
The removal of reducing sugars in this way is claimed to inhibit the de- 
velopment of off-flavors and odors. (Biological Abstracts) 


KAHLENBERG, ©. J. EGG SUBSTITUTES. Baker's Digest. 24 
16, 1900.—-This paper is principally a review of published information 
on egg substitutes, It is essential that proposed egg substitutes possess 
all the qualities that are found in eggs. Tests made with Milei W and 
Milei G, produced from non-fat dry milk solids in Germany during the 
war, have shown that they are poor substitutes for eggs in the prepara- 
tion of sponge goods. In comparisons with non-fat milk solids and dried 


eggs, by the German method of making sponge cakes, Milei W was in- 
ferior to plain egg powder, and about equal to the milk solids. It may 
have some use as a foam-producing agent in meringue. Milei W is ob- 
tained from non-fat milk solids by treatment with lime and drying 
Milei G substitutes consist of mixtures of non-fat milk solids and ex- 
tracts of fruit seeds and kernels, or of milk proteins following treatments 
with emulsifying salts. They absorb water, and possibly have use in bak- 
ing. Milei V's are whole egg substitutes. ‘““Nachspeise’” Milei consists of 
a mixture of Milei G and flavored corn, wheat or potato flour and 
Migette. The latter are rice-like alimentary pastes or soups. Soya whip- 
ping agents are not coagulated by heat and therefore do not hold water 
as firmly as egg albumin, and thus may yield unsatisfactory results 
when used for light foams of high moisture content, as in meringue 
powders. Another substitute for egg white, “Wiking Eiweiss,” is made 
from fresh and dried codfish or steam-dried shrimp. It is reputed to 
possess superior whipping quality, but has a fishy flavor._-R. H. Harris 
(Biological Abstracts) 


MILLER, CORA (Ohio U., Athens), and A. R. WINTER. (Ohio 

U’., Columbus.) THE FUNCTIONAL PROPERTIES AND BAC 

IAL CONTENT OF PASTEURIZED AND FROZEN WHOLE 

iS. Poultry Sci. 29: 88-97. Illus. 1950.—Pasteurization of liquid 

whole egg at 140-142 F. for 4 min. killed more than 99° of the standard 

plate and coliform bacteria. Pasteurization before freezing reduced the 

vie of frozen defrosted whole egg. Pasteurization and freezing 

incréased the stability of whole egg foam. The beating time required 

for pasteurized frozen egg meringue was about 17° longer than for 

unpasteurized frozen meringue and about 8% longer than for meringue 

made with shell eggs. Pasteurizati m and or freezing whole egg had no 

significant effect on sponge ke, baked or stirred custard, or egg 
scramble quality A. R. Wint (Biol ogical Abstracts) 


MILLER, DWIGHT P., RAYMOND E. CRAY, and E. L. DAKAN 
(Ohio Agric. Erp. Sta., Wooster.) MARKETING EGGS ON A GRADED 
BASIS IN OHIO. Res. Bull. Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta, 693. 1949.--Study of 
the development of graded egg buying in Ohio and the reaction of pro 
ducers to the practice of selling eggs on a graded basis. Continuity of 
the sale of eggs by producers to 5 grading stations during their first 
6 vrs. of operation was detd. Reasons for discontinuing the practice 
of selling on a graded basis were tabulated by actual visits to producers. 
Production practices prior to selling on a graded basis and after changing 
back to selling on a non-graded basis, were studied. The practice of 
selling eggs on a graded basis was steadied in relation to the size of 
flock, the quality and size of eggs produced and the period of time in 
volved in reaching the optimum proportion of top quality eggs.—R. F 
Cray. (Biological Abstracts) 


MILLER, M. WAYNE, V. JOUKOVSKY, and ALB 
(Washington Co-op. Farmers’ Assoc., Seattle.) EXPER 
L ATING TO THE SPOILAGE OF WASHED EGGS. 
27-33. 1950.—lIn a series of & egyg-washing expts., it yas found that 
spoilage in washed eggs was due to bacterial contamination that oc 
curred when eggs were washed. Washing in clean running tap water did 
not result in oolhat When wash water contained inoculum prepd. from 
black-rot eggs, the washed eggs spoiled within 2.25-4 weeks at room 
temp. This spoilage was manifested as rotten eggs or by high bacteria 
count of normal-appearing broken out eggs. Attempts to prevent spoil 
age by disinfecting the eggs after washing were unsuccessful. Pasteuriza- 
tion of washed eggs or washing eggs in liquid maintained in sterile 
condition by heat at 150°F. or disinfectants prevented spoilage.—M. W 
Miller. (Biological Abstracts) 


NEWELL, GEORGE W., and C. S. SHAFFNER. (UU. Maryland 
College Park.) BLOOD LOSS BY CHICKENS DURING KILLING 
Poultry Sei. 29: 271-275. 1950. The amt. of blood lost by groups of 
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chickens bled by different methods was detd. and this value related 
to the estimated total blood volume of these birds. The birds lost $5-50° 
of their total blood volume during the bleeding phase of the killing 
operation. With broilers, this corresponds to approx. 4° of the live wt. 
“Kosher”-killed birds and birds which were stuck and debrained lost 
significantly larger percentages of the blood in the body than did birds 
which had been decapitated. Males and females lost approx. the same 
percentage of the blood in the body when killed by any of the 3 methods 
tested. Epinephrine injns., extremes in environmental temps., and the 
breathing of pure oxygen prior to killing were ineffective in increasing 
the percentage of blood lost or improving the appearance of the dressed 
earcass of chickens. The amt. of blood lost was more closely associated 
with total blood volume than with body wt.—C. E. Shaffner. (Biological 
Abstracts) 


VINE, VERNON, BLOCK-BUSTER CHICKENS. Farm Journal. 
September 1950. page 41.—Just five years ago, a few men with an idea 
took a good-looking chicken carcass and pumped it up until it was 
nearly square. Then they cast it in wax. They called it the “Chicken of 
Tomorrow,” and challenged the nation’s poultrymen to produce some- 
thing like it. 

This year some 50 million birds that come close to hitting the goal 
set by that wax model are being raised on U.S. poultry farms. Some 
birds actually exceed the model’s measurements. 

These birds—called superior meat-type chickens—have amazingly 
deep, broad breasts, and drumsticks the shape of bowling pins. 

When they go to market, ready for pan or broiler, packaged in 
transparent plastic, and sold in self-service freezer display cabinets, 
they’re providing plenty of competition for red meat. (Experiment Sta- 
tion Record) 


YOUNG, H. E. (Dept. Agric., Brisbane, Queensland, Australia.) 


BLUESTAINED CASE TIMBER AND MOULD ROTS IN HEN EGGS. 
Queensland Jour. Agric. Sci. 5: 141-147. 1948.—Mold rots in eggs can 
be artificially produced by infection with spores of a sap-staining fungus, 
Trichoderma lignorum, Early treatment of eggs with the Na salt of 
salicylanilide was an effective preventative of decay caused by molds but 
was ineffective,against bacterial rots. Under normal export conditions 
cases made of bluestained hoop pine, Arauearia cunninghamii, lumber 
have no effect on the quality of eggs packed therein for export.—C. T. 
Schmidt. (Biological Abstracts) 


YUSHOK, W. D. (Nation. Res. Council, Washington, D.C.), and 
ALEXIS L. ROMANOFF. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) PREVENTION 
OF MOLD GROWTH IN INTACT EGGS BY TREATMENT WITH 
A CATIONIC DETERGENT. Food Res. 15: 1-7. 1950.—-Eggs stored 
at relative humidities between 98 and 100% and at room temperature de- 
velop shell-adhered yolks and heavy external growth of molds within 
a 20-day period. During further storage, prolific mold growth de- 
velops within the eggs. To some extent molds grow on eggs coated with 
any of the following substances: mineral oil, polystyrene chlorinated 
rubber, and polyvinyl acetate. Dipping eggs in a 0.5% aqueous soln. of 
cetyl! pyridinium chloride prior to storage completely prevents develop- 
ment of molds on eggs. Cetyl pyridinium chloride exhibits its fungicidal 
properties also when properly incorporated into a film of polystyrene, 
polyvinyl acetate, chlorinated rubber, or mineral oil.—W. D. Yushok. 
(Biological Abstracts) 


PRACTICAL WASHING STUDY. Poultry Tribune, December, 
1949, 55: 56.—The eggs were divided into four lots of 60 dozens each 
prior to treatment. Two lots were cleaned by wiping them with a damp 
cloth. Two were cleaned by hot water washing in a machine which ex- 
poses tht eggs to whirling cloth pads for about 22 seconds at 150-160 
degrees Fahrenheit 
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One damp cloth-cleaned lot and one machine-cleaned lot were stored 
as natural shell eggs; the other two lots were shell treated with oil 
(the Vineland market has oi] processing equipment, and shell treats a 
large volume of storage eggs for its customers) 

The machine-washed eggs stored in natura! shells vielded more A- 
quality than the damp rag cleaned eggs, but these results were reversed 
in the oil-processed lots. 

There was little difference in the number of inedible eggs in the 
four lots, averaging less than two percent, the highest being 2.08 pe 
cent of the machine-washed natural shell eggs. However, Lambert noted 
that practically all inedible eggs among the machine-washed lots were 
rots of various types. “Stuck yolks,” a less hazardous fault, were the 
principal cause of inedibility among the stored eggs which had been 
cleaned with a damp cloth. (Experiment Station Record) 


MANAGEMENT 


AVERY, T. B. (Kansas State College, Manhattan.) HOW HENS 
PERFORM IN AN IDEAL ENVIRONMENT. Transactions of the Kar 
sas Academy of Science 52: 468, 1950.—The three environmental factors 
considered are temperature, humidity, and length of day. In room 1, 
these three factors are allowed to fluctuate normally with the season. 
Room 2 is designed so that the temperature and humidity fluctuate with 
the season, but the birds are given equal periods of artificial daylight 
and darkness. Room 3 is equipped so that the temperature is maintained 
uniformly throughout the year at 65 F. The moisture is maintained at 
65 percent relative humidity, and there are equal periods (12 hours) of 
artificial daylight and darkness 

It was shown that hens kept under the ideal environment in Room 3 
laid only a few more total eggs during the year than did those in Rooms 
1 and 2. It was demonstrated, however, that hens in Room 3 did not go 
into a slump during periods of very hot or very cold weather, as did the 
other two rooms. They also laid more eggs during the fall months, but 
laid fewer eggs during the spring peak, a time when most hens lay at the 
highest rate. There tended to be a rather consistent difference in egg 
size between the three rooms. Hens in Room ° laid smaller eggs during 
the fall and winter months, but laid larger eggs during the summe: 
months than did birds in the other two rooms. Birds in Room 2 laid 
eggs that were intermediate in size between those of Room 3 and Room 
1. The shell thickness varied a great deal with the season in the two 
uncontrolled pens, while it remained fairly constant in the controlled 
pen. 

Hens kept in the uncontrolled room (Room 1) molted in the same 
manner that hens usually molt, while those birds kept under constant 
conditions delayed the molt until much later in the fall and did not molt 
as heavily. Birds in Room 2 were intermediate in their molt between 
those in Rooms 1 and 3. 

Although mortality varied among the rooms from year to year, there 
appears to be no consistent difference by rooms so far as death loss 1s 
concerned. (Experiment Station Record) 


BRESSLER.,. G. O. (Pennsylvania State Coll, State College.) AN 
ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF LABOR-SAVING METHODS AND 
FACILITIES ON POULTRY FARMS IN PENNSYLVANIA. Poultry 
Sci. 29: 184-189. 1950.—Time and travel records of daily chores were 
made before and after certain changes in methods and facilities on 12 
commercial poultry farms. Changes were: removal of partitions; rear- 
ranging feeders and nest; installing feed tracks, feed chutes, automatic 
watering systems and automatic mash feeders. The cost of making 
changes was related to time saved in terms of dollars and number of 
days required to pay for any change. Egg production, mortality and cull- 
ing before and after specific changes were compared. Removing’ parti- 
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tions saved time and travel in feeding and egg gathering; the value 
of time saved quickly paid for the cost. Grouping nests near pen entrance 
doors seemed to be more satisfactory than a nesting room arrangement. 
Feed chutes usually saved time. When considering total feeding time, 
including filling of feed bins, no time advantage was gained on one 
farm where feed chutes were installed. Time required for feeding mash 
and pellets was eliminated by an automatic feeder. Since feed bins re- 
quired filling only every few days, considerable flexibility was possible 
in the feeding chores. None of the labor-saving changes had any ad- 
verse effect on egg production or livability.—G. O. Bressler. (Biological 
Abstracts) 


BRESSLER, G. O., D. ©. SPRAGUE, and A. S. MOWERY. (Penn- 
sulvania State Coll, State College.) CAN MECHANICAL METHODS 
OF FEEDING POULTRY REPLACE HAND METHODS? Poultry Sei. 
29; 176-183. Illus. 1950.—-An automatic mash feeder was designed. Two 
groups of random-selected layers were fed mash automatically and two 
similarly selected groups were hand-fed. The mechanically-fed groups 
were fed mash automatically every hr. during the day by time clock 
control; scratch grain was fed in the evening by hand. The hand-fed 
groups were fed mash daily in the morning and scratch grain in the 
evening. At the beginning of the 9th week hand-fed groups were fed 
pellets in addition to the mash and scratch to encourage feed consump- 
tion: also, at the beginning of the 27th week condensed buttermilk was 
fed to the hand-fed groups to further stimulate feed consumption. The 
mechanically-fed groups received only mash and grain during the entire 
7-month test. The results of the test showed no significant difference in 
feed consumption, egg production, body weight or mortality. Field in- 
stallations of automatic mash feeders for layers and broilers are dis- 
cussed from the stand-point of labor saved and cost of installation and 
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HALDINGTON, E., and J. H. GULLIFORD. TABLE POULTRY 
EXPERIMENTS AT HAWKESBURY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
Agrie. Gaz N.S. Wales 60: A97-500, 1949.—To compare the cost of 
rearing Australorps and White Leghorns to a marketable age of 12-16 
wks., and also to compare the battery system of rearing with ordinary 
methods, an expt. was carried out at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 
The expt. began on Aug. 27, 1948, with 800 sexed day-old cockerels (400 
Australorps and 400 White Leghorns) and concluded on Dec. 17, when 
the birds were 16 wks. old. The results showed that although there was 
no appreciable difference in the cost of feeding by the 2 systems, and 
in the return over cost of feeding in the case of White Leghorns, there 
was a decided advantage in favor of ordinary raising methods in return 
over feeding cost in the case of Australorps.-—A. J. Loustalot. (Biological 
Abstracts) 


(0), A. Nev for and Son Bridge ville, 
Del.) SOME EFFECTS OF THE POULTRYMAN ANID HIS MAN- 
AGEMENT ON THE EFFICIENCY OF BROILER PRODUCTION, 
Poultry Sei, 292 295-298. Illus. 1950.—-lata accumulated in 40 share 
broiler accounts were analyzed to compare the production efficiency of 
the different growers. Each grower was represented by 7-9 flocks sold 
during the period between May 1943 and Nov. 1945. The brand of feed 
and source of chicks was the same in all eases. Highly significant differ- 
ene s were found among growers for the total cost per pound of meat 
sold and for its two principal contributing factors, (a) ‘? mortality 
and (b) pounds of feed required to produce a pound of meat.—J. C. 
Hammond. (Biological Abstracts) 


HENDERSON, D.C. Vermont, Burlington.) RADIANT OR 
PANEL HEAT FOR BROODING CHICKS, Poultry Sei. 29: 299-304. 
1950.—-A floor-heated pen was included in the new poultry plant com- 
pleted at the Univ. of Vermont in 1947. The floor was constructed as 
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follows: (a) Two separate coils of 1.25-inch welded pipe spaced 12 inches 


apart on center, with header f 2-inch wrought iron; (b) a fill of 


coarse gravel; (c) coils imbedded in concrete; (d) entire system tested 
for leaks before concrete was poured The temp. i the floor-heated pen 


has been more uniform than the individual canopy-heated pens. Crowd 


ing has been reduced to a minimum and growth and performance have 


been satisfactory. Litter remains uniformly dry and pens are easily 
cleaned. However, floor heating has not eliminated coccidiosis.-D. ¢ 
Henderson. (Biological Abstracts) 


IYER, S. G. and 8S. NARAYANAN. USEFUL SPAN OF LIFE OF 
THE FOWL, IN INDIA ng 62, February 1050 


No changes in the strain of the three breeds— White Leghorn, Rhode 
Island Red and the improved indigenous (Desi) pullets—were made 
during the experimental period (1944-48) in order to avoid any pr sihil 
ity of getting variable results by the introduction of fresh blood 


The production in the second year in gene ral was quite sat sfactory 
and in several instances the retention of layers for a full period of two 
years from the date of the first egg was ustified, the birds paying for 
their maintenance. The average economic life of a hen in India, there 
fore, seems to be two years though individuals may lay well in the third 


year also rendering them most ¢ licient breeders. (Experiment Stati 


KENNARD. D. C. and V. D. CHAMBERLAIN. GIVE BUILT-UP 
LITTER A CHANCE TO FUNCTION, Ohio Farm and Home Researe) 
Julv-August 1050, 35 * Built-up litter functions best as a sanitary 


pro eciure 


Stirred to prevent its caning over the irface and 


ngs and polluted surface material wit! that below where anita 


Moisture and heat are available as usually provided in reasonably 


well insulated houses without artificially heated floors 


Anv of the materials commonly used for floor litter such as chopped 
straw. wood shavings, sawdust, ground corn cobs, oat or peanut hulls, 
yuilt-up litter. The principal re 
quirement is that the litter material be sufficiently fine to stir easily 


cane and peatmoss can be u ed to start a 


and that a sufficient amount of the material be used at the start 

Built-up litter gives rise to some spec ial housing problems. There 
should be from & to 12 nene idditional height of the ceiling to make 
room for the extra litter. In frame structures, the foundation should be 


carried 3 or 4 inches above the surface of the litter when at full depth to 
prevent deterioration of foundatior sills 

With buil up litter, there come a trend back to earth floors. The 
primary purpose of a concrete floor in connection with fresh litter was 


to have something permanent to clean, serub and spray In upper tloor 


structures a wood floor is generally the most practicable and unde) 
built-up litter, should last many years. (Experiment Station Reeord) 


MANUEL. A. B. (University of the Philippines, College of Agricul 
ture. College, Laguna). OBSERVATIONS ON THE RANGE HABITS 
OF GROWING CHICKS. The Philippine Agriculturist, 34: 28-35, 1949 


is study was conducted for the purpose of observing the different 


activities and pasture habits of chicks, a know ledge of which would he ip 


satisfy the requirement the chicks need, thereby increasing the efficiency 
of productior The d fTerent activities observed were the following (a) 
feeding: (b) drinking; (c) idling or standing, or walking about without 
any apparent purpose; (d) seratching and picking; (e) running around 


ng. or fighting; and (f) staying in the shade Two lots of chicks were 


observed, naturally and artificially brooded lots. It was observed that, 


Ww oth lots, the chic be‘vran to gz it on t second day of brooding 
During the first week, the majority of the chicks that went outside the 


house were within a J-meter adius from it. On the second week, how- 


the naturally brooded chicks reached beyond the radius of 15 


1) 

kK t ata sufficient dept f Ht 1? inene 

tion ta 
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meters from the house, while the artificially brooded chicks reached be- 
yond this radius only during the third week. In both lots, more birds 
were outside the house at 6:00 and 9:00 o'clock in the morning and at 
6:00 o'clock in the afternoon than at 12:00 o’clack noon and 3:00 o'clock 
in the afternoon. Also, more birds were outside the house during rainy 
days than during hot days. More birds were feeding in the mash troughs, 
idling about, scratching and picking, and running around at 6:00 and 
9:00 o'clock in the morning and at 6:00 o'clock in the afternoon than 
during the other hours of observation. A considerably large number of 
birds outside the house at different hours of the day were feeding in the 
mash troughs and they kept doing so as long as there was sufficient light 
for them to see.—F. M. Fronda 


MORENG, ROBERT E., and NORMAN E. PHILLIPS. (l’. Mary- 
land, College Park.) THE EFFECT OF VARIOUS DEGREES OF 
CHILLING ON MORTALITY AND GROWTH OF BABY CHICKS. 
Poultry Sei. 29: 310-812. 1950.--400 New Hampshire chicks were divided 
into comparable groups of 20 birds each, and chilled on day of hatch, 
1 day after hatch, and 2 days after hatching. This was done by placing 
each chick in an individual basket, to prevent huddling, and then ex- 
posing them to 37 F (2.78°C) for various lengths of time (25, 50, 75, 
100, and 125 min.). From the data collected, it appears that the poikilo- 
thermic characteristics of the chick at hatching time enable it to with- 
stand severe chilling for short periods. Severe chilling for short periods 
was not detrimental to growth, whereas mild chilling over long periods 
is generally known to be detrimental.—R. EF. Moreng. (Biological Ab- 
stracts) 


PARKER, J. E. (Oregon Expt. Sta., Corvallis.) THE EFFECT OF 
RESTRICTED MATING IN FLOCKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CHICKENS ON FERTILITY AND HATCHABILITY OF EGGS. Poul- 
try Net. 29: 268-270, 1950.—-In breeding flocks of New Hampshire chickens 
in which several methods of restricting their mating were studied with 
respect to fertility and hatchability, it was observed that none of the 
methods studied increased the percentage of fertile eggs laid over that 
of a control flock in which no attempt was made to restrict the time of 
mating. Restricting mating to the afternoon gave comparable results 
to unrestricted mating, but restricting mating to the morning or dividing 
the breeding males into 2 groups and restricting mating to alternate 
afternoons decreased fertility. Restricting mating to the afternoons in- 
creased the hatchability of fertile eggs and of all eggs set, whereas re- 
stricting the mating to mornings tended to decrease hatchability..—Auth. 
abst. (Biological Abstracts) 


PAULINO, L. A. (University of the Philippines, College of Agri- 
culture, College, Laguna). EFFECTS OF VARYING LENGTH OF IL- 
LUMINATION ON THE RATE OF GROWTH AND MORTALITY OF 
CHICKS. The Philippine Agriculturist, 23: 63-71. 1949.—A total of 381 
New Hampshire chicks were divided into three equa] lots. One I6t, Lot I, 
received normal daylight only, in another lot, Lot I], artificial light was 
put on daily at sunset for two hours, and in the third lot, Lot III, arti- 
ficial light was put on daily at sunset for four hours. All three lots re- 
ceived identical treatment. It was apparent from the results obtained in 
this study that lengthening the day or the period of illumination by the 
use of eleetrie light does not have any beneficial influence on the growth 
of chicks. At the weaning age of twelve weeks, the chicks given normal 
daylight were significantly heavier than those which received normal day- 
light plus four additional hours of electric light. There was no significant 
ditference between the weight of the chicks given normal daylight only 
and those given an additional two hours of artificial illumination. The 
birds in the lot that were given four additional hours of artificial illumin- 
ation were poor in vitality, the lot had the highest mortality of the three, 
and both the artificially lighted lots required a greater amount of feed 
to produce a kilogram gain in weight. The returns above the cost of feed 
and lighting were much higher in the normally lighted lot than in the 
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lot that received norma! daylight plus two hours of artificial light. The 
lot that received four additional hours of artificial illumination after sun- 
set incurred a loss.—F’.. M. Fronda. 


REED, FRANK ID. RAISING HENS IN 2 SHIFTS. With low-cost 
laying shelters you can keep double your flock when egg prices are high. 
Farm Journal. August. 1950. page 35. 

Laying shelters are mainly “extra” housing for “extra” hens in 
mild weather months when you don’t need all-weather housing. 

Laying shelters cost just about one-half of regular laying houses 

(Farm Journal's plan calls for a house 30 feet wide, and 60 feet 
long, which can be lengthened indefinitely in 15-foot units. Pole-frame 
construction keeps costs down Ed.) 

There are two systems for using these shelters. 

Either system calls for a two-hatch schedule. Both of them make 
extra use of brooder facilities. And both call for “doubling up” the laying 
flock during the summer and fall months when egg prices are highest. 
(Experiment Station Record) 


SMITH, S. B. and W. H. WILEY. IS BROODER HOUSE 
SULATION PROFITABLE? search for thie Farmer. June 1950, 
Annual Report Rhode Island Agr. Exp. Sta. page 11. 

tirds in the non-insulated houses feather a little more rapidly and 
seem to gain a little more weight than those in the insulated houses. 
However, value of this extra weight is more than offset by the extra 
cost of heating the non-insulated house. 

More condensed moisture formed on ceiling and walls of the non 
insulated pens. There were no consistent differences in mortality between 
the 2 types of houses. (Experiment Station Record) 

WILSON, WILBOR 0. (U’. California, Davis.) C 
HOT WEATHER: EFFECTS OF HIGH AIR TEMPER. 
METHODS OF COOLING _POULTRY HOUSES UN 
California Agric. 3(5): 11, 15. lus. 1949.—-The non- sweating is 
intolerant of high temps. Eee size reduction and shell-thinning began at 
70 F, water consumption increases at 75 F, the hen begins to pant and 
the body temp. (normal 106-107°F) begins to rise at 80°F. Feed con- 
sumption is reduced and the hen loses wt. at temps. above 80°F. When 
the air temp. remains for & hrs. or more at 100°F or higher, some hens 
will die of heat prostration. Methods of cooling poultry houses are under 
study.—Guy W. Bohn. (Biological Abstracts) 


GENERAL 


FLOREA, J. H. WINNERS IN THE LAYING TESTS. Poultry 
Tribune 55(10): 12, 64-69. 1949 “inal report on egg laying tests cove 
1, 1948, to § 22, 1949. 19 standard breeds and variou 

Leghorns, bred by Babeock Poultrs 
3.5 eggs and 287.9 points. Livability 


ith places were w y breeders of S.C. 


ing period Oct 


ide Island Reds.—F. P. Jeffrey. (Biological Abstracts) 


HOFFMANN, EDMUND, and ROBERT S. WHEELER. (U. 
Georgia, Athens.). THOUGHT QUESTION—DISCUSSION TECH- 
NIQUE IN TEACHING INTRODUCTORY POULTRY HUSBANDRY. 
Po a Sev. 146-449. 1949.—The authors present their ideas on teach- 
ing techniques and their effectiveness in the class room on students. It is 
an excellent presentation of one method of teaching poultry husbandry. 
Lawrence Morris. (Biological Abstracts) 
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PLATT, CLARENCE S, (Agric. Expt. Sta.. New Brunswick, N. J.) 
TEN YEARS OF STANDARD EGG LAYING TESTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. Poultry Sci. 28: 363-371. 1949.—A summary of 10 
yrs.’ egg-laying tests, showing the rise and decline in entries of the 
various breeds, also origin by states, mortality, egg size; variations in 
egg production by breeds; and other interesting and valuable data for 
poultry breeders. The most popular breeds were White Leghorn, Rhode 
Island Reds and Barred Plymouth Rocks, New Hampshires and White 
Plymouth Rocks. The New Hampshires increased in popularity during 
the 10-yr. period, while White Leghorns decreased, but the White Leg- 
horn was still the most popular breed in 1946 and 1947. Mortality de- 
creased from 20.97 in 1937-38 to 13.9 in 1946-47. Egg production per 
hen also showed a steady increase—Lawrence Morris. (Biological Ab- 
stracts) 


SOUTAR, JD. S. ON. Scotland Agric. Coll.) HOUSING THE FARM- 
ER’S HENS. Scottish Agric. 29: 150-155. Hlus. 1950.—This describes 
the methods of building and planning suitable houses for hens, including 
designs for transport on wheels or skids, lighting, ventilation, roosts, 
nests, doors and feeding facilities.—C. EF. Foister. (Biological Abstracts) 


TAYLOR, L. W., et. al. (1. California, Berkeley.) POULTRY HUS- 
BANDRY REPORT, 1948: A BRIEF PROGRESS REPORT ON RE- 
SEARCH FINDINGS BY THE STAFF OF THE DIVISION. California 
Agric. (4): 7-8. lus. 1949.—The breeding program, feeding expts. and 
light and temp. expts. with chickens and turkeys are briefly discussed. 
Artificial insemination expts., with turkeys and the dirty egg problem in 
chickens are also mentioned.—Guy W. Bohn. (Biological Abstracts) 


WILSON, WILBOR ©. (0. California, Davis.) INTERNAL TEM- 
PERATURES OF CHICK SHIPPING BOXES AS INFLUENCED BY 
ENVIRONMENTAL TEMPERATURES. Poultry Sei. 29: 276-284. 
1950.--The temp. inside the chick boxes was measured by means of 
thermocouples at several locations when the boxes were filled with baby 
chicks. The relation of this temp. inside the box and environmental temp. 
of 35°, 70 and 100° °F was studied. Other conditions studied were the 
number of holes to open and various sizes of chick boxes. Under the eon- 
ditions of the expts. chicks seemed to suffer more from over-heating in 
chick boxes than from chilling. At low environmental temps. the chicks 
huddle to the inside corner of the compartment to conserve body heat. 
Small differences were observed between the temps. inside the top and 
the bottom boxes when the boxes were tied together in the customary 
manner for shipping. Larger chick boxes are needed for summer condi- 
tions in order to help eliminate the excessive amt. of heat produced by 
the metabolism of the baby chick..-Author. (Biological Abstracts) 


Note: 


The Experiment Station Record, published by the Office 
of Experiment Stations, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, was discontinued as a publication several vears ago. 
References to “Experiment Station Record” in some of the 
items of this abstract material, therefore, refer not to the pub- 
lication of this name but to the records kept by the Office of 
Experiment Stations. 
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Brower Mfg. Co., W. J. Brower, Pres., Quincy, Il. 

Buckeye Incubator Co., A. R. Hill, Pres., 504 W. Euelid, Box 402, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Caroline Supply Co., Harry H. Rieck, Pres., Preston Md. 

Cc. A. Swanson & Sons, Gilbert C. Swanson, Pres., 1202 Douglas 
St.. Omaha 2, Nebraska. 

Central Fibre Products Co., E. P. Lannan, Sec., 901 S. Front Street, 
Quiney, Hl. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co. Inc., J. E. McKeen, Pres., 630 Flushing Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Chester B. Franz, Ine., Chester B. Franz, Pres., 1100 North 6th 
St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Chick Master Incubator Co., Joseph I. Taggart, Mgr., 3212 West 
25th St., Cleveland 9, Ohio. 

Christie Poultry Farms, Inc., Andrew Christie, Pres., Kingston, 
N.H. 

Consolidated Products Co., D. Lewis, Pres., 119 N. Washington 
Ave., Danville, Il. 

Corn Belt Hatcheries Ine., Freeda Roth Greenan, Pres., 101 No. 
Joliet St., Joliet, Hl. 

Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., L. A. Brooks, Vice-Pres., 1501 First 
Ave. South, Birmingham, Ala. 

Creighton Brothers, Hobart Creighton, Pres., Route 5, Warsaw, 
Ind. 

Cudahy Packing Co., A. F. Perrin, Vice-Pres., 221 North Lasate 

St., 


Chicag Ill. 
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Dawe's Manufacturing Co., C Dawe, Pres., 4800 South Rich- 
mond St., Chicago 32, Ill 

Davis-Cleaver Produce Co., Vright, , 235 North Fourth 
St., Quincy, Il. 

Demme Brothers, Sewell, N.J 

Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratones, Salsbury, Pres., Charles 
lowa 

Edward Aaron Corporation, 212 rehants Bank Bldg., 5th & 
Walnut Sts., Kansas Cit) 

Everybody's Poultry Magazine Pubi hing Co., . B. Alleman, 
Pres., Exchange Pi Hanover, 

Farmers’ Commission House Inc., Hallock, Pres., 403 West 
14th St., New York 14, N \ 

Fairmount Foods Co., D. K. Howe, Pres., 1202 Jones St., Omaha, 
Nebr. 

F. M. Stamper Co., St ouis, Mo 

Frank D. Simmons Company, Frank Simmons, Pres., P.O. Box 
202, Modesto, Calif 

George Jeck & Co., Georg * Jeck, Pres., 107 North Main, Spirit 
Lake, lowa 

Ghostley’s Poultry Farm, George F shostley, Anoka, Minn 

Gordon Johnson Co., ordon W. Johnson, Pres., 2519 Madison, 

Mo 


Neel. 141 West Jackson I 


_A. B. Hall, Pres., Cook Hill, Walling- 


‘onn. 
nnah and Sons, 2055 Eastern Ave., S.E., Grand Rapid 


y Hatchery Inc., Richard C. Holloway, Pres., 7120 Sepulveda 
Blvd., Van Nuys, Calif. 

Idaho Egg Producers, Archie M. Larson, Pres., Box 771, Caldwell 
Idaho. 
Institute of Am. Pou 
cago 1, Hl. 
International Baby Chick Ass’n., Don M Turnbull, Exe 
West Tenth St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

James Mfg. Co., E. R. Klassy, President, 104 W. Milwaukee 
Fort Atkinson, Wi 

J. D. Jewell Inc., J. D. Jewell, Pres., Box 642, Gainesville, Geor; 

John Riffle Hatchery, Shenandoah, lowa 

Larro Research Farm, General Mills Inc.. J. B. Christiansen, Re 
Dept., Box 68, No. End Station, Detroit 2, Mich. ° 

Maplecrest Turkey Farm Inc.. A. C. Gingerich, Pres., Wellman, 
lowa. 

Marshall Produce Co., N. Ben Weiner, Pres., Box 455, Marshall 
Minn. 

Market Produce Co., 
ey Te Xas. 

Melini’s Vineland Farms 
Vineland, N.J. 

Merck & Co., Ince., 
way, N.J. 

Mid-Central Egg Products Inc., Ira Ro 
“rd St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Mississippi Poultry Improvement Ass’t., 
haven, Miss. 

Mitchell Produce Company, 
So. Dakota. 

New Hampshire Egg Producers 
Derry, N.H. 

Nichols Poultry 


Itrv Industries, 221 No. LaSalle Street, 


First St., Fort Worth 


Hatche ry, Inc Oak Rd. Delsea Drive, 


Dp. F. Green, Veterinary Research Dept., Ri 


senblum, Pres., 601 East 
Carl Craig, Pres., Brool 
Charles E. Bauer, Partner, Mitchell, 
Coop., J. Harold Ek, Manager, 


Farm Inc., N. Nichols, President, Kingston, N.H 


cago 4, Ill. 
Eiatchery, 
W. Ha P 


Nopeo Chemical Co., Inc., C. I. Post, Gen. Mgr., Vitamin Div sion, 
Harrison, N.J. 

Northeastern Poultry Producers Council, 11 W. State St., Trenton, 
8 NJ. 

O. A. Newton & Sons Co., Warren C. Newton, Pres., Bridgeville, 
Del. 

O. Casperson & Sons, L. O. Casperson, Partner, 340 9th St., San 
Franciseo 3, Calif. 

0. G, Harp Poultry & Egg Co., O. G. Harp, Pres., Shawnee, Okla. 

Olson Bros., Ine, Dean Olson, Pres., 3849 Laakershim Blvd., 
No. Hollywood, Calif. 

Omaha Cold Storage Co., H. C. Sheridan, Pres., 801 Farnam St., 
Omaha &, Nebr. 

Ovson Egg Company, Morris Ovson, Pres., 308 W. Washington, 
Chicago 6, II] 

Pacific Co-op. Poultry Producers, Lawrence Luy, Pres., 306 S.E. 
Ash, Portland 14, Oregon 

Park & Pollard Co., L. E. Bartlett, 356 Hertel Ave. Buffalo, N.Y. 

Peter Hand Foundation, H. P. Heuer, Pres., 1000 W. North Ave., 
Chicago 22, 

Phenix Pabst-Ett Co., J. W. Pinter, Pres., 460 E. Illinois St. Chi- 
eago YO, 

Pilch’s Poultry Farm, Chester W. Pilch, P.O. Box 276, Thompson- 
ville, Conn, 

Pioneer Hatchery, E. A. Nisson, Pres., 418—6th St.. Petaluma, 
Calif. 

Poehimann Hatchery, Max W. Poehlmann, 620 Main Street. Peta- 
luma, Calif. 

Poultry Dept. Farmers Mutual Ine., M. C. Kennett, 801 Gilbert St., 
Durham, N.C. 

Poultry Imp. Advisory Board, R. A. Mueller, 1030 Forum Bldg. 
1107 Ninth St., Sacramento, Calif. 

Poultry Producers of Central California, R. R. Hyatt, Pres., 
840 Battery St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 

Poultry Science Ass’n., T. B. Avery, Sec., Poultry Dept., Manhat- 
tan, Kan. 

Poultry Supply Dealer, Roy M. Lynnes, Pres., 1230 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Hl. 

Priebe & Sons, Ine., Frank A. Priebe, Pres., 110 N. Franklin St., 
Chicago 6, Tl. 

Producers Dist. Agency Inc., B. I. Brown, Pres., 40 Gansevoort 
St., New York 14, N.Y. 

Producers Produce Co., Ed Steury, Pres., P.O. Box 309, Springfield, 
Mo 

Pruitt Produce Company, Inc., H. A. Pruitt, Pres., 23 D. St.. S.E.. 
P.O. Box 690, Ardmore, Okla. 

Ralston Purina Company, J. D. Sykes, Vice-Pres., Checkerboard 
Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
le Island Egg Distributors, George Bautlein, Pres.. State 
House, Providence, R.I. 
bins Ineuhator Co., Sam Rosenberg, Pres., 2555 So. Sant Fe., 
Denver, Colo, 
kingham Poultry Mkt. Co-op., R. B. Strickler, Broad: 
way, Va 

Seymour Packing Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

l. & Egg Assoc., V. Pringle, Pres., Box 538, 

Virginia. 

., Thomas W. Staley, Gen. Mgr., 1717 Armout 


*hmond 4, 
Mi) ingr ( ey 

Rad., Kansas City 16, Mo. 

‘*k-Gro Inc., N. L. Simmons, Pres., 228 N. LaSalle St.. Chicago 


Staley 


Southeastert u 


N. R. Clark, Vice-Pres., Union Stock Yards, 


3458 
Swift’ & Company, 
Chicago 9, El. 
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Telsex Company, R. C. Parrish, Pres., 628 First National Bank 
Springfield, Ohio 

Tennessee Egg Co. Inc., 414 West 16th St., Chattanooga, Terin. 

The Albright Co., E. J. Albright, Pres., 110 N. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill 

The Borden Company, Special Products Division, 300 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y 

The Grange Company, Arlo V. Turner, Pres., P.O. Box 860, Mo- 
desto, Calif 

The Quaker Oats Co., Donald B. Lourie, Pres., Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54, Ll. 

Titman Egg Company, Benjamin Titman, Pres., 105 Hudson 
New York 13, N.Y 

Ultra-Life Laboratories Inc., E. Andrews, Pres., 3500 Walnut 
St., East St. Louis, Il 

Uncle Johnny Mills, W. R. Archer, Pres., 1804 Sawyer, Box 
Houston, Texas 

Universal Mills Ine., Gaylord J. Stone, Pres., P.O. Box 1380, Ft 
Worth, Texas. 

Vantress Poultry Breeding Farm, Charles D. Vantress, Mgr., P.O 
Box 236, Live Oak, Calif 

Vineland Poultry Laboratories, A. 1D). Goldhaft, P.O. Box 70, Vine- 
land, N J 

Vitality Mills, Ine., W. N Jones, Vice Pres., 2020 Bd. of Trade 
Bidg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chieago 4, Ill. 

Washington Cooperative Farmers Assn., E. Storm, Pres., 201 El 
liott Ave., West, Seattle 09, Wastl 

Watt Publishing Co., Leslie A. Watt, Pres., Mount Morris, Il. 

Wene Chick Farms, Inc., Elmer H. Wene, Pres., East Landis Ave., 
Vineland, N.J 

Western Hatcheries, Inc., Joe Fechtel, Pres., 1407 North Indus 


trial, Dallas, Texas 
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Whitmoyer Labs., Inc., C. W Whitmoyver, Pres., Myerstown, Pa 
Wilson & Co., Inc., 4100 So. Ashland Ave., Chieago %, Ill 


MEMBERS 
ALGERIE 


Miss Jeanne Bernard, Ecole Menagere Agricole du Jardin d’essai 
Hammi, Alger. : 


AUSTRALIA 

Cc. F. Anderson, Dept. of Agr., Box 901E, G.P.O. Adelaide, South 
Australia 

A. M. Bell, “% Albany Bells Hatchery, Mt. Lawley, Western Aus 
tralia. 

N. Bell, Fulham St., Belmont, Western Australia. 

Cc. A. Corsellis, Editor, Poultry, P.O. Box 9, Haymarket, Sydney 

Dept. of Agr. & Stock, William 5t., Brisbane, Queensland. 

E. Hadlington, Dept. of Agr., Farrer Place, Sydney, New South 
Wales 

Alfred Hampton, Scott Street, Belmont, Western Australia. 

R. Harrison, P O Inaloo via Leederville, Western Australia. 

J. J. McLachlan, Dept. of Agriculture, Townsville, Queensland 

Poultry Farmers Cooperative Society, Box No. 743K, G.P.O., Bt 
bane 

G. D. Shaw, Leage St., Belmont, Western Australia 

F. Skaller, Poultry Res. Off., Council for Science & Ind. Res.. Div 
of Animal Health & Prod., Melbourne, Victoria 

Paul Smetana, Hector St., Tuart Hill, Western Australia. 

N. T. Wilkinson, Sundale Poultry Farm, Sydenham St., 5. 
mont. Western Australia. 

AUSTRIA 


K. Stanzel, Marchtrenk 71, Oberosterreich (USA Zone) 


BELGIUM 


Marce) Bauwen, Societe Anonyme Lahaye, Wasserijstraat 61, Scho- 
ten Anvers. 

Georges Bohez, Statiestraat, 68, Olsene. 

N. C. De Rycke, Stationstreet 69, Gavere. 

Herve Doret, Ferma de Terholst, Mailise, Overysche. 

l.. Geurden, Plateaustraat 24, Ghent. 

Alfred Keymeulen, Ave des Douglas 13, Kapellenbosch-Kapellen. 

Leopold Daitem, Chaussee de Rumbeke 141, Roulers. 

F. C. Lievens, Rue de Meridien %, Bruxelles. 

G. Van Bogaert, 214 Mechelsesteenweg, Antwerp. 

Frans Van Dooren, Geerdegemdries 21, Malines, Antwerp. 

Chas. Van Goethem, {8 Wetstraat, Antwerp. 

J. Van Ingelgem, &7 Avenue des Mimosas, Woluwe St. Pierre, 
srussels, 

Juul Vertongen, Eeke! 108, Herentals. 

S. A. Voeders, Hanekop. 

Jan Wijverkens, 134 St-Rochusstraat, Hal, Brabant. 

A.E.R. Willems, Veterinary School, Casinoplein 11, Ghent. 

R. Willems, Recherches Veterinaire, rue Groeselenberg, Uececle. 


BRAZIL 


Roberto B. Costa, Rosario 156, Rio de Janeiro 

John Wilson da Costa, Caixa Postal 3706, Rio de Janeiro. 

A. M. Fontes, Rua Uruguaiana No. 38 40, Bazar America, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

Reimar Von Schaaffhausen, Avenida Paulista 020, Sao Paulo. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


k. G. Young, 


CANADA 


3. KR. Bartlett, Dept. of Agric., Fredericton, N.B. 

Ss. C. Barry, Department of Agreiulture, Ottawa. 

T. A. Benson, West Hill, Ontario. 

Jacob Biely, Univ. of British Columbia, Vancouver. 

H. D. Branion, Ontario Agr. College, Guelph. 

Fred W. Bray, 120 John St., North, Hamilton, Ontario. 

John I. Brown, Canadian Produce Ass’n., Box 222, Montreal. 

W. A. Brown, Poultry Marketing, Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

Walter Brown, Saskatchewan Coop. Creamery, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan. 

J. R. Cavers, Poultry Dept., Ont. Agr. College, Guelph, Ontario. 

R. H. Common, Box 223, Macdonald College, P.Q. 

C. RR. Elsey, British Columbia Packers Ltd., Foot of Campbell 
Ave., Vancouver. 

W. H. Fairfield, Dominion Exp. Station, Lethbridge, Alberta. 

M. W. Fisher, R.R. 2, Freeman. 

C. T. Gooding, The Dairy & Poultry Pool, 209 Avenue D. North, 
Saskatoon, Sask 

H .S. Gutteridge, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 

Peter Hamilton, Dept. of Agriculture, Windsor, N.S. 

Wm. M. Hawley, Poultry Field Service, Brackman-Ker, Box 920, 
New Westminster. 

C. C. Holman, Burns & Co. Ltd., Calgary. 

C. H. Huctwith, Forest, Ontario, (Life Member) 

C. F. lronside, Box 1130, Swift Current, Saskatchewan. 

G. L. Landon, 70-—Sth St.. New Westminster, B.C. 

Bro. M. Laurent, La Trappe, P. Que. 

W. A. Maw, Macdonald College, Quebec. 

R. H. MeMillan, 71% Marshall St., Burnaby, New Westminster, 

B.C, 

F. Murwin, Harrow, 


“« Colonial Develop. Corp., Bathhurst, The Gambia. 


H. Ont. 
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Wm. H. Pope, Poultry Branch, Dept. of Agr. Parliament Bldgs., 
Victoria, B.C. 
G. Robertson, 245 Isiand Park Drive, Ottawa. 
’. J. Sharpe, 1234 Broad St., Regina, Sask. 
Sam Sheinin, Calgary, Alberta. 
Earle S. Snyder, Poultry Dept., Ontario Agr. College, Guelph, 
The Superintendent, Dominion Experimental Farm, Nappan, 
H. E. Upton, Box 33, 739 Victoria Ave., White Rock, B.C. 


CHINA 
Sin Tso-Fai, College of Agr. Lingnan Univ., Canton. 
COSTA RICA 


Jaime A. Guell P., El Semillero, Ltda., Apartado Postal No. 
San Jose. 
COLOMBIA 
Miss S. MeCowen, “> Min. de Agr. y Lanaderia, 40 Piss 
Caracas, Callego, Bogota. 
S. Sirutis, “Turavion,” Apt. Aereo 42-33, Bogota 


DENMARK 
Vald. Adsersen, Lab. Fjerkraeundersogelser, Royal Vet. & 
College, Copenhagen, 
Aage Christensen, Hoirisvej 3, Riiskov. 
C, Christiansen, Skalborg Kontralhonseri, Skalberg. 
Dansk Andels Agexport, Axelborg, Copenhagen V. 
David Davidsen, Peter Bangsvej 191, Valby, Copenhagen. 
Mogens Fog, Gudbjerg Skov, Gudme, Fyn. 
C. Fredericksen, Vodroffsveg 61, Copenhagen 
V. Hagerup, Hulsoevang 15, Rungsted Kyst 
A. L. Bagge Hansen, Stege. 
Jens Kr. Hansen, “Fiona,” Holmstrup. 
Mr. & Mrs. H. Hollesen, Havelsehus, Pr. Olsted Si. 
Hogsbro Holm, Secretary General, Landbrugsraadet, Axelborg, 
Copenhagen. 
A. Thossing Joergensen, Ringsted. 
KE. Keiding, Bronsho: vej 17, Copenhagen, Brh. 
W. A. Kock, Lykkevej 9, Charlottenlund. (Honorary Life Member) 
Inger Larsen, Hojager, Landerslev pr. Krogstrup. 
T. Lohse, Statskontrollen med sm og Aeg., Christiansgade 22, 
Copenhagen. 
H. Mortensen, Hoyrups Alle 1, Copenhagen, Hellerup. 
Elias B. Muus, Fredericksgade 2-4, Odense. 
Axel Nielsen, Lanhusholdningsselskabet, Rolighedsvej 26, 
hagen V. 
Oluf Nielsen, Roskilde. 
Aasge Svendsen, Odens Aegforretning Bornholmsyade 
Copenhagen K. 
V. Tachau, Overlund, Vigorg. 
Traberg, Storehedinge. 


ul d. 


Ulrik, Blidahpark 23 St., Charlotten] 
EAST AFRICA 


R. L. Thompson, % Standard Bank of S. Africa, P.O. 


Nairobi, Kenya. 


A. 
J. 


EGYPT 
H. M. El-Ibiary, Dept. of Poultry, f Asriculture, 
andria. 
EIRE 
F. Carton, Carton Bros., Limited, Dublin C, 11, 
F. C. Combe, Bellevue, Merrion Road, Dublin. 
Miss Jane Cox, 13 Appian Way, Dublin. 
Eggsport Limited, 65 Gardiner Street Lower, Dublin. 
Miss R. Grehan, 2 Seatown Place, Dundalk, Co. Louth. 


| 


A. J. Hennerty, Dept. of Agriculture, Dublin. 

Miss A. Nunan, 28 The Square, Listowel. 

Miss Una O’Donoghue, The Munster Institute, Cork. 

D. Philpott, Department of Agric., Upper Merrion St., Dublin 

B. R. Roberts, Ballyanna, Ballycotton, County Cork. 

B. J. Senior, Albert Agr. College, Ballymun Road, Glasnevin, Dub- 
lin. 

Miss FE. A. Spratt, Ivy House 9, Newenham St., Limerick. 

Mrs. M. Stanton, Woodlands, Glanmire, County Cork. 

Vitabred Breeding Farms, Ballyphillip, Kileoole, Co., Wicklow. 


EL SALVADOR 


Luis Escalon P., Aanta Ana. 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


Miss C. M. Aikman, School of Agr. Houghall, Durham. 

W. M. Alleroft, Waimare, Between Streets, Cobham, Surrey. 

Miss M. D. Allen, Dbunelm Hotel, Old Elvet, Durham. 

J. Amsden, Stud Farm, Weald, Near Sevenoaks, Kent. 

J. M. Angell, Brockworth, Gloucester. 

A. Arbuthnot, Sinah Warren, Hayling Island. 

L. B. Ashforth, Sterling Poultry Products, Mowden Lodge, Darling- 
ton. 

R. H. Axworthy, The Standard Laboratory, 45 Castle St., Reading. 

Tj. Bakker, Royal Netherland Embassy, Hereford House, Park 
St., London, W. 1. 

G. Bamforth, Rosewood Farms Netherthong, Holmfirth. 

A. Barker, “eo W.M.S. (Farm Supplies) Ltd., Cereal House, Mark 
Lane, London E.C. 3. 

H. |). Barley, Gay Hill, nr. King’s Norton, Birmingham. 

Mrs. H. 1). Barley, Gay Hill, nr. King’s Norton, Birmingham. 

Miss D. K. Barnicott, School of Agr., Houghall, Durham. 

J. W. Barrett, 27 Gardner Rd., Plaistow, London E 13. 

Tom Barron, The Poultry Farm, Catforth, near Preston. 

Geo. W. Batt, 9 Portman Square, London, W. 1. (Life Member) 

W. G. Bayliss, The Pillars Farm, Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire. 

Norman H. Beeston, Quaker Oats Ltd., Southall, Mdx. 

Mrs. Ek. C. Belcher, The Thatched Cottage, White Stone, Nuneaton. 

J. K. Belcher, The Thatched Cottage, White Stone, Nuneaton. 

Alan Bell, Poultry Cervices Ltd., Marsden Rd., Welwyn Garden 
City, Hertfordshire. 

J. A. Bethell, Newnham Manor Poultry Farm, Wallingford, Berk- 
shire. 

F. G. Bevin, Denstone, Shireburn Rd., Freshfield, Lanes. 

Victor Birtwistle, 3 Clarence St., Trawden, Colne, Lanes. 

C. Duvall Bishop, Sevenacres, Tewin Welwyn. 

D. J. G. Black, The University, Reading. 

W. C. Blackloeks, Bays, Lydd, Kent. 

V. S. Bland, The Warren, Aldbourne, Marlborough 

J. 1. Blaxland, Veterinary Laboratory, Ministry of Agriculture, 
New Haw, Weybridge. 

W. P. Blount, Unilever House, Blackfriars, London EC 4. 

Albert Booth, 8 Franklin Ave., Skegness, Lines. ' 

F. A. Bourne, Agric. Food Prod. Ltd., 28 Upper MAll, Hammer- 
smith, London W 6. 

E. W. Bower, 49 Whitney Rd., Burton Latimer, Keffering, North- 
amp. 
Boyd, Valley Street North, Darlington. 

Mrs. N. Bradshaw, Hazeldene, 145 Burton Rd., Woodville, Burton- 
on-Trent, Staffs 

B. C. Brewer, “Croyle,” Cullompton, Devon. 

R. D. H. Bridge, Min. of Agr. Poultry Adv. Serv., Shire Hall, Dor- 
chester 

British Provimi Co. Ltd., 17 New Wharf Rd., King’s Cross, London, 
N. 1. 

H. T. Brook, “co Sileack & Sons, Ltd., Edmund Street, Liverpool 3 
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H. N. Brooke, Wayside Poultry Farm, Burney Rd., Luddenden 
Foot near Halifax. 

H. A. Broomhead, 30 Commercial Rd., Bournemouth. 

G. E. Burkitt, Ministry of Agriculture, North Road, Leigh Woods, 
Bristol &. 

Anthnoy Buxton, Poultry Research Sta., Houghton Grange, Hough- 
ton, Hunts. 

W. Carr, 2 Annandale Road, Croyden 

Miss M. J. Carter, 127 Northgate St., Bury St. Edmunds. 

P. Cartwright, 71 Handsworth Crescent, Sheffield 9. 

D. E. Chandler, Chandler’s Hatcheries Ltd., Harlaxton, Grantham 

Chapin, Agricultural Institute, Kirton, Boston. 

_ Cheeseman, Southdown Hatcheries, Uckfield. 
* Church, Surrey Hatchery, Ferndale Ave., Chertsey. 

Miss M. E. Coates, Inst. Research in Dairying, Shinfield, near 
Reading. 

Miss P. M. Coldicott, Shropshire Farm Institute, Walford Manor, 
Baschurch, Shropshire. 

R. Coles, Min. of Agric., Africa House, Kingsway, London WC, 2 

G. F. Cook, “Lynton,” Central Ave., Rochford. 

A. E. Cope, “Hedgerows” Putnoe St., Goldington, Bedford. 

F. R. W. Craddock, Commerce House, 5 Blagrave St., Reading. 

J. Craven-Sykes, Wylie & Craven-Sykes, Ltd., Hailsham. 

T. Cropper, Ltd., Pleasant View, Clayton Green near Chorley. 

Miss Ethel M. Cruickshank, Dunn Nutriti nal Laboratory, Milton 
Road, Cambridge. 

H. E. Davies, Lever’s Cattle Foods Ltd.. Wood St., Bebington, 
Cheshire. 

H. T. Dodd, Coomesbury Farm, Boxford, Newbury. 

Joe Edmondson, Park Lodge, Hankelow, Crewe, Cheshire. 

Henry Eisen, 71 Fleet St., London E.C, 4. 

W. M. Elkington, Milford, nr. Godalming. 

Cc. C. Ernst, High Birch Poultry Farm, Weeley Heath, Clacton, 
Essex. 

A. & W. Evans, Ltd., 16-20 St. Nicholas St., Leicester. 

W. Evans, “Lindens,” Trinity Rd., Aberystwyth, Wales. 

W. D. Evans, The Kibworth Hatcheries, Kibworth. 

1), E. Eyles, Grassland Research Station, Drayton, Stratford-on 
Avon. 

G. B. Fairbairn, “ Messrs. E. F. Fairbairn Ltd., Caldewgate, Cat 
lisle, Cumberland 

R. J. Fant, 8 Highland Rd., Ringwood, Hamps. 

R. P. Feltwell, National Agr. Adv. Service, Marston Rd., New 
Marston, Oxford. 

F. L. Finch, “Trees,” Stansted. 

H. R. Finn, Nackington Farms, Nackington, Canterbury. 

F. S. Finney, Milne Home Poultry Farm, Halifax Road, Todmor- 
den, Lanes. 

J. L. Finney, North. Counties Acer. Hatchery, Eastwood, nr. Tod- 
morden, Lanes. 

L. A. Forscey, Bakley Wood, Benson, Oxon. 

Reginald Ford, 8 Wots Causeway, Cambridge. 

C. A. Fowke, Oaklands Marehwood, nr. Southampton, Hampshire 

P. R. Francis, Univ. of Nottingham, Sutton Bonington, Lough- 
borough. 

P. E. Gale, 17 St. Anthony's Ave., Woodford Green, Essex. 

W. Gardner, Undercroft, nr. Lancaster. 

Miss M. L. Gaughan, National Inst. of Poultry Husbandry, New- 
port, Shropshire. 

C. Gerrish, Wiltshire Hatch, Hilperton, Marsh, nr. Trowbridge. 

Mrs. W. D. Gibson, Floodgate, Ullswater, Penrith. 

H. B. Gibson, Pilgrims, Little Baddow, Near Chelmsford. 

Gerald Gill, Newingreen, near Hythe, Kent. 

R. J. Girling, Larges Farm, Great Holland, Frinton-on-Sea. 


t. F. R. Glanville, Ministry of Agriculture & Fisheries, 62 Sallows 
toad, Peterborough. 

C. W. Goode, 48-50 Cabinet Chambers, Lower Basinghall St., 
Leeds 1. 

R. F. Gordon, Poultry Research Station, Houghton Grange, Hough- 
ton, Hunts. 

H. Greenall, Overseas Egg & Prod. Co, Ltd., Empire House, Duke 
St. Hill London, S.E. 1. 

Mrs. FE. T. Gregory, A.E.C. Offices, Fern Hill, Melton, Woodbridge, 
Sussex. 

F. S. Gregory, Burnt House, Burwash, Sussex. 

F. H. Grove, Hall-Mark Hatcheries Ltd., Wickford. 

F. H. Guernsey, Poultry Advisory Serv., Chiltern Ct., St. Peters 
Ave., Caversham, Reading. 

Gordon Guttridge, Barsway, King’s Langley, Hertfordshire. 

Murray Hale, 4 Stocks Gardens, Mytholmroyd, nr. Halifax, Yorks. 

Brodie Halford, Bagsbury Farm, Andover. 

E. T. Halnan, School of Agriculture, Cambridge University, Cam- 
bridge. 

J. P. Hampshire, 36 Lime Street, London, EC. 

Lady Hannon, 1 Westminster Gardens, London 3.W. 1. 

Miss A. M. Harborne, Windybridge, Ettington, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Mrs. C. Harford, Asheroft House, Kingscote, Tetbury, Gloucester- 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


A. J. Benning, Div. of Economics & Markets, P.O. Box 460, Cape 
Town. 
H. L. Delport, Agr. Research Institute, University of Pretoria, 
Pretoria. 
E. Erasmus, University of Stellenbosch, Stellenbosch, Cape 
Province. 
R. Heimann, Lismore Ave. off Tokai Rd., P.O. Retreat, Cape 
Province. 
George Hibbert, Athlone Farm, P.O. Box 41, Berglvei, Transvaal. 
A. M. M. Gericke, Agric. Research Institute, The University, 
Pretoria. 
C. R. Liebenberg, University of Stellenbosch, Stellenbosch, Cape 
Province. 
A. J. Lind, Spero. Selous Rd. Claremont, Cape Province. 
W. R. Van Schalkwyk, University of Stellenbosch, Stellenbosch, 
Cape Provinee. 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
G. Holbrook-Pitts, “Romany Farm,” P.O. Box 313, Buluwayo. 
SPAIN 
Federico Castello, Real Escuela de Avicultura, Arenys de Mar. 
Rieardo de Escauriaza, Granja Agricola, Apartado 10, La Coruna. 
Francisco P. Jover, Paseo De Soto, num 12, Alicante. 
L. Latorre, Vet. Especialistas en Aviculture, Facultad de Veter- 
inaria, Cordoba. 
J. G. Piedrafita, Veterinario Municipal, Especialifads en Avicul- 
tura, Careastillo, Navarra. 
STRAITS-SETTLEMENT 
KE. B. Chase-Currier, 1 Loring M., Off Still Road, Singapore. 
SWEDEN 
Verner Adelberth, Idrottsgatan 7B, Kristianstad. 
Emil Ander, Harsback. 
S. G. FE. af Ekenstam, Svenska Smorprovningarna, Goteborg. 
Olof Ekermann, Bandhagsvagen 24, Stureby. 
S. Eliaeson, Kunygsgatan 67A, ©. Svenska Agghandelsforb., Stock- 
holm. 
Ivar Fors, Harald Fors & Co., Aktiebolag, Box 471, Stockholm C. 
Einar Haegyblom, Karemo. 
Ivar Hansson, Bjorkenas, Honseri, Kalmar. 
Hultin, AB Ewos, Sodertalje. 
Axel Isaksson, S. V. A., Stockholm 50. 
Qlaf Jaeger, Konsulent Swedish Poult. Ass’n., Vasagatan 5, Stock- 
holm. 
Gosta Kock, Eslov 
Gunnar Larsson, Malsjo Honsgard, Ostra Malsjo. 
Sigfrid Larsson, Svalov. 
Thorwald Lindquist, Hov. 
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Knut Littorin, St. Hov 

John W. Lundholm, Bjertorps Egendom, St. Hov. 

Nils Olsson, The Agricultural University, Uppsala. 

Oscar Pettersson, Fredriksal, Box 18 

Gustav Roos, Sveafoder, Orebro 

C. Ake Roslund, Hova 

O. Sterner, Overlida. 

G. B. Thorden, Uddevalla 

Sune Traskman, Sveriges Fjadet faavelsforening, 
Stockholm 

Vara Kontrollhonseri, (F. Malmros), Vara 

Frederick Wertije, Trolmens Evgendom, Blomberg. 

A. Wennerbe: zg, A. B. Kontrollfoder, G thenburg 


SWITZERLAND 
Adolf Achermann, “flora,” Rothenburg Lu 
Adroka, Ltd., Nauenstrasse 63, Basie 
Emil Bachofen, Haslen Hinter Egg, Zurich 
Leo Bolter, Birkenau, Buchs, St. G. 
Ernst Duttlinger, Ing. Agr. Klaisberg, Neftenbach. 
H. Ebbell, Ovomaltine Eierfarm, Oberwangen (bei Bern) 
H. Engler, Schweiz Getlugelzuc!tsch le, Zollikofen, Bern. 
Hermann Gebauer, Ottikon Gossau, Kt. Zurich. 
Hans Giinthardt, Grut. Adliswil, Zurich. 
K. Haag, Dip. Ing. Agr., Rathausstrasse, Weinfelden 
E. Haefeli, Geflugelfarm Dick'!oo, Obe rglatt (Zurich) 
Paul Hagemann, St. Jakobsstrasse 191, fasel. 
Institut fur Haustierernahrung, Universitatsstrasse 2, Zurich 


Vasagatan 


John, Kappeler-Gutknecht, Reservoirstrasse 205, Basle 

Karl Kleb, Kusnacht, Zurich 

Mrs. K. Kunath-Schinkel, Katharinehof, Aarau. 

H Loertscher, Institut fuer Tierzucht, Kidg. Technische Hoch 


schule, Zurich. 
Arthur Liichinger, Dornacherstrasse 34-36, Basle. 
Albert Naef, Gutsverwalter, Bock ob Horgen, Zurich 
Peter von Salis, Kreuzlingen. 
G. Schmid, Veterinabakt. und parasit, Institut 
Bern. 
Schnorf. Bergestrasse 4, Zurich 2%, Postfach 
Sequin, Coppet, Near Geneva. 
Siegenthaler, Hammermuble, A.*G., Olten. 
Stoeckli, Sion 
lser, Seg-Zurich, Glattbrugg, Zurich. 
Thomann, Schweiz, Ge flugelzuchtschule, Zollikofen-Bern. 
Valko, Rothrist. 
A. Walder, Waldeck, W alchwil am Zugersee. 


TURKEY | 
K. Bilgemre, Director, Animal Breed. Inst. Agrie., College in An 


kara, Ankara 
H. S. Oytun, Institute of Parasitology, Veterinary Faculty, Ankara 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
R. E. Ahlin, Doughboy Industries, Ine., 215 North Main Ave., 
Wis. 
Logan, Utah. 
W. H. Allen, Sec. of Agriculture, 1 West State 5t., Trenton, N.J 
H. H. Alp, Director Plitry. Dept. Amemean Farm Bureau Fed., 221 
No. LaSalle, Chicago, Ill 
S. L. Althouse, Watt P ‘o., Mount Morris, Il. 
Anderson Hatchery & Breeding Farm, Rt. 2, Box 325, Rio Linda, 
Calif. 
V. S. Asmundson, Div. of Poultry Husbandry, University of Cali- 
fornia, Davis, Calif 


M. D. Atkin, 2210 Massachuetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Harry Atkins, Sec., American Poultry Assoc., Box 756, Davenport, 
lowa. 
J. M. Atkinson, Box 97, Nevada, Mo. 
C.D. Ator, 836 N.W. 50th, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
T. B. Avery, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
E. A. Banellis, 444 Canyon Road, Logan, Utah. 
W. J. Barga, 108 West Wood St., Versailles, O. 
G. Bendz, Legation of Sweden, R-St., Washington, D.C. 
Earl W. Benjamin, 11 Park Place, New York 7, N.Y. 
H. R. Bird, Bureau of Animal Industry, Beltsville, Md. 
C. O. Blackman, 3693 Pioneer Ave., Riverside, Calif. 
C. C. Blake, State Dept. of Agriculture, Charleston, West Va. 
J. K. Bletner, Dept. Anima! Husbandry, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
F. L. Bligh, The A. J. Alsdorf Corp., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
1, Il. 
Herman W. Bockhaus, 510—14th St., S.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
J. Borger, Chas. Zucker Co., 57-61 West 38th St., New York 18, 
N.Y. 
. E. Botsford, Rice Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY. 
Boucher, 303 Frear Lab., State Collgee, Pa. 
Bradley, Easton, Maryland. 
k. C. Bradley, Kingston, New Hampshire. 
George M. Briggs, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, University Farm, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 
A. R. Broman, P.O. Box 1141, Great Falls, Montana. 
lL. R. Brown, Pilot Mountain, N.C. 
Tracy D. Brown, 520 Mayro Bldg., Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Ambrose Brownell, Brownell Farms, Box 73, Milwaukee 2, Oregon. 
J. H. Bruckner, Rice Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
ID. J. Bryant, 266 Brisbane St., Monrovia, Calif. 
W. W. Bunnell, Cornish Hollow, Box 7, Farmington, Conn. 
Chas. N. Burmaster, Nat'l. Poultry Inst., Adams Center, N.Y. 
E. G. Buss, Poultry Dept., Colorado A & M College, Ft. Collins, 
Colo. 
M. W. Buster, Poultry Branch, Prod. & Marketing Adm. USDA, 
Washington, D.C. 25. 
T. C. Byerly, Bureau of Animal Industry, USI'A, Washington 25, 
De, 
Charles W. Carbeau, Bilbobern Farms, R.D. 2, Ellwood City, Pa. 
C. 1. Carter, Formula Feeds Dept., Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, 
Alabama. 
T. B. Charles, Yellowhouse, Pa. 
J. B. Christiansen, Larro Research Farm, Box 68, N End St., 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 
Andrew Christie, Kingston, New Hampshire. 
T. B. Clark, Oglebay Hall, Morgantown, West Va. 
David T. Cohen, Guilford, Conn. 
R. K. Cole, Rice Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
G. E. Coleman, Jr., Nichols Poultry Farm, Kingston, N.H. 
Miss Cora E, Cooke, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
Eustace Coombs, Sedgwick, Kansas. 
G. J. Cottier, Alabama Polytechnic Inst., School of Agriculture, 
Auburn, Ala. 
P. C. Crafts, Rosmoore Farms, Grasmere, N.H. 
Raymond E. Cray, Poultry Dept., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, O. 
Harriette E. Cushman, State College, Bozeman, Montana. 
Stuart J. Dalzell, Route 1, Burlington, Wis. 
W. W. Dayton, Fairmont Creamery Co., Omaha, Nebraska. 
Abram L. Dean, Virginia Polytech. Inst., V.P.I. Extension Division, 
Blacksburg, Virginia. 
F. M. Dennis, Coosa Valley Hatchery, Talladega, Ala. 
I. Denny, 890 S. Hamilton Blvd., Pomona, Calif. 
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Donsing Breeding Farm & Hatchery, Box 208, Rio Linda, Calif 
Miss M. C. Dowe, 376 Bolyston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
Lou Eckelman, Box 581, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
S. Allen Edgar, Poultry Dept., Alabama Polytech. Inst., Auburn, 
Alabama. 
J. S. Edmunds, Clover, South Carolina 
Edward Ek, Ek Poultry Breeding Farm, Route 1, West Linn, Ore. 
J. H. Florea, Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, Il. 
James C. Fritz, 22 Monroe St., Elgin, Il. 
E. M. Funk, 205 Waters Hall, Columbia, Mo. 
Herman A. Gartenberg, 110 N Franklin St., Chicago, Il. 
William Genschmer, Route 1, Box 89, Kenosha, Wis. 
L. N. Gilmore, Maritime Milling Co., Inc., 1009 Chamber Com 
merce Bldg., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
L. Gish, Poultry Dept., Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 
0. E. Goff, Poultry Department, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
J. L. Gordon, Marshall, Mo. 
Harry E. Goresline, Poultry Branch, PMA, U.S. Dept. of Agricul 
ture, Washington 25, D.C. 
Dave Greene, Dover, Delaware. 
C. Gregersen, 05 E. Kellogg Blvd., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
E. D. Griffin, Allied Mills, Inc., Board of Trade Bldg, Chicago, Ill. 
James M. Gwin, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, Univ. of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland. 
E. R. Halbrook, Dept. of Poultry Industry, Montana State College, 
Montana. 
C. W. Haldeman, 424 N. 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. O. Hall, Rice Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
J. G. Halpin, Poultry Husbandry Dept., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madi 
son, Wisconsin 
H. G. F. Hamann, Dairy & Products Insp. & Grd. Div., Prod & 
Mkting. Adm., USDA, Washington 25, Df. 
. Handley, 601 S. Fifth St., Quincy, Ill. 
A. Hanke, Watt Publishing Co., Mount Morris, Ll. 
_ Hannah, Box 190, East Lansing, Mich. 
Hannas, American Poultry Journal, 536 S. Clark St., 
-ago 5, Ill. 
J. A. Hanson, Corvallis, Oregon. 
R. M. Hanson, Box 85, Rt. 1, Corvallis, Oregon. (Life Member) 
R. C. Hartman, Box 950, Redlands, Calif. 
Harvest Milling Co., 315 S.E. Third Avenue, Portland 14, Oregon 
Norman Hecht, Montgomery, N.Y. 
Victor Heiman, Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, N.Y. 
T. W. Heitz, Poultry Plant Manager, Broadway, Va. (Life Mem- 
ber) 
_C. Helm, The Hlinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Ill. (Life Member) 
E. Hendrie, 232 East Walnut Street, Green Bay, Wis. 
F. Heuser, Rice Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
S. Higgins, Colonial Heights, Exeter, New Hampshire. 
D. Hill, Jr., 1211 Chateau St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. Hinshaw, Camp Detrick, Frederick, Md. 
_J. Bonie Poultry Co. Inc., 215-24th St.. Ogden, Utah. 
W. Hockersmith, Rhodesdale, Maryland. 
_ A. Hogsett, 1406 5. Park Ave., Pomona, Calif. 
* Edwin Holmes, lowa Master Breeders, Inc., Onawa, Lowa. 
. S$. Hubbard, Hubbard Farms, Ince., Lancaster, Pa. 
W. O. Hudgins, Route 2, Cullman, Alabama. 
H. 1. Huntingdon, Poultry & Egg National Board, Chicago 6, Ill. 
F. B. Hutt, Rice Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Clyde Ingram, Agricultural Ext., Louisiana State University, 
Jaton Rouge, La. 
R. J. G. Jaap, Poultry Dept., Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio 
W. D. Johnson, Route 1, Nottingham, Pa. (Life Member) 
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Roy E. Jones, Extension Service, Univ. of Conn., Storrs, Conn. 

Miss Stella Jones, Agricultural Extension Div., Louisiana State 
Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 

Dr. Mary Juhn, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, Md. 

M. A. Jull, Poultry Dept., Univ. of Md., College Park, Md. 

EB. Karpoff, 2137 Suitland Terrace, S.E.. Washington 20, D.C. 

H. H. Kauffman, Poultry Extension Dept., State College, Pa. 

B. F. Kaupp, 405 South Sth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

Dale Kelley, Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, Ill. 

H. L. Kempster, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

©. B. Kent, Libertyville, Il. 2 

E. Smith Kimball, 20 W. Spring St., Alexandria, Va. 

Kimber Farms, Inc., Box 8, Niles, Calif. 

Jos. Wm. Kinghorne, Poultry Branch, P. & M. A., U.S.D.A., 
Washington 25, 

A. H. Knudsen, Brookline, N.H. 

C. H. Koonz, Research Laboratories, Swift & Co., Chicago 9, Il. 

W. L. Krapp, The National Ideal Co., Toledo, Ohio, 

W. F. Lamoreux, Kimber Farms, Niles, Calif. 

Paul Landau, P.O. Box 284, New Orleans 9, La. 

E. P. Lannan, 901 S. Front St., Quiney, Il. 

H. K. Law, 15 Longview St., Montgomery T, Ala. 

R. Leach, Calif. Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, ¢ alif. 

Cc. E. Lee, R.D. 4, E. Genessee Rd.. Auburn, N.Y. 

I. Michael Lerner, Div. of Poultry Husbandry, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4, Calif 

Wendall M. Levi, 3-7 Lemmon Building, Sumter, So. Carolina. 

F. Libutzke, Dept. of Farm & Markets, State Office Bldg., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

H. A. Limbert, 919 Commercial St., Waterloo, Lowa. 

>» CG. Lindstrom, 6130 Avolon Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

C. M. Love, Rhodes Ranch Egg Co., 152% Market St., Denver, Colo. 

Prentiss W. Lowe, 116 Goode Ave., Minden, La. 

R. S. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 

Maplecrest Turkey Farms, Wellman, lowa. 

D. RB. Marble, 2, Warsaw, Ind. 

R. F. Marsteller, Veterinary Hospital 103, College Station, Texas. 

J. Holmes, Martin, Purdue University, W. Lafayette, Ind. 

J. H. Martin, North Manchester, Ind. 

W. f.. Mathews, R 2, Box 47, Burlington, Wis. 

EK. H. Matzen, 4869 So. 28th, Arlington, Va. 

E. S. McConnell, Winchester, Ky. 

WM. MeGibbon, Poultry Dept., Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

I. McGinnis, Poultry Dept., State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wa h. 

M. T. Mever, Meyer Bros. Hatchery, Greeley, Colo. 

H. BR. Miller, Box 711, Madison, Wis. 

Poultry Dept., Clemson Agr. Coll., Clemson, S.C 
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C. A. Sullivan, Stewart-Simmons Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Superior Feed Mills, Inc., P.O. Box 4217, Capital Hill Station, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

J. 1). Sykes, 835 South 8th St., St. Louis, Missouri. 

W. E. Tarbet, Nutrena Mills, 711 W. Sth St., Charlton, Iowa. 

L. W. Taylor, Div. of Poultry Husbandry, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley 
4, Calif. 

A. E. Tepper, 87 Mountain Road, E. Concord, N. Hampshire. 

Wm. D. Termohlen, 668—32d Place N.W., Washington 15, D.C. 

R. B. Thompson, Okla. A & M College, Stillwater, Okla. 

W. C. Thompson, Dept. Poultry Husbandry, N.J. Agric. Exp. Sta., 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Benjamin Titman, 105 Hudson St., New York 13, N.Y. 

Harry W. Titus, Limestone Products Corp., Newton, N.J. 

T. S. Townsley, Box 671, Wilmington, Ohio. 

A. H. Trask, Black River Falls Produce Co., Black River Falls, 
Wis. (Life Member). 

Triangle Milling Co., 631-665 N. Tillamook St., Portland, Oregon. 

C. J. Trieou, Louisana Hatcheries, 4001 S. Carrollton, New Or- 
leans, La. 

G. A. Trollope, Agr. Devel. Dept., Missouri Pacifie Lines, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Z. T. Tsang, “+ Handicrafts Mart, Inc., 32 West 39th St., New York 
4, N.Y. 

P. F. Twining, Box 510, Salisbury, Maryland. 

C. W. Upp, Poultry Res. Dept., La. State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 

Mrs. Robert Van Valzah, Friendly Cottage Farm, Goby, Virginia. 

A. Van Wagenen, 1120 Evergreen Road, Morrisville, Pa. 

W. A. Viets, © Central Fibre Products Co., Vincennes, Ind. 

S. M. Walford, 33 Fairview Ave., Wallingford, Conn. 

Charles W. Wampler, 136 West Elizabeth St., Harrisonburg, Va. 

C. C. Warren, Programs Div., Poultry Branch, Prod. & Mkt., 
Admin, USDA, Washington, D.C. 

I. C. Warren, Regional Breeding Project, Poultry Dept., Purdue, 
Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 

J. J. Warren, 82 Ward St., N. Brookfield, Mass. 

L. A. Watt, Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, Ill. 

J. W. Watt, Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, III. 

H. I). Weber, Chicken of Tomorrow Committee, 10 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

F. D. Wharton, Jr., 4800 S. Richmond St., Chicago 32, Ill. 

’ C, Wharton, 2324 Circle Drive, St. Joseph 17, Missouri. 

H. S. Wilgus, Peter Hand Foundation, 1000 W. North Ave., Chi- 
cago 22, Il. 

Harold L. Wilcke, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. : 

Elmer Wilharm, Farmers Produce Co., Tripoli, Iowa. (Life Mem- 
ber). 

Bentley Wilson, Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, II. 

Craig Wilson, Wilson Desert Hatchery, Palmdale, Calif. 

A. R. Winter, Poultry Dept., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

H. Wise, Poultry Branch, USDA-PMA, 449 W. Peachtree St. N.E., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 

R. S. Yohe, 1230 W. Washington St., Chicago 7, Hl. 

Paul B. Zumbro, Bureau of Animal Industry, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
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Biblioteca de la Direceion de Agronomia, Calle Uruguay 761, 
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A WORLD SELLING AND SHIPPING SERVICE FOR 
THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 


We are rapidly building a “good name” 
throughout the world as the best source 
of poultry requirements in the United 
States. 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE SHIPMENTS TO 45 DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES IN LAST 3 YEARS 
14 foreign gover ents, UNRRA, mans | 


we is private individuals ¢t rhout 


Our 54-page catalog will be sent free to inquirers from 
other countries. 


AGRICULTURAL COMPANY OF PAN AMERICA 


Gieneral Export Agents for Poultry Breeding 
ind Manutacturing Industries of the U.S 


GUILFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 


IN SECURING POULTRY DISEASE INSURANCE 


WISHING WON'T DO... 
VINELAND VACCINES WILL! 


@ Among poultry scientists, poultry raisers, hatchery- 
men, feedmen, wherever poultry products are used, the 
supremacy of VINELAND VACCINES as matchless 
insurance against poultry diseases is universally recog- 
nized. Craining this consumer acceptance is the result 
of rigid screnttic effort and farm-tested proof that 
where flocks have been immunized against specifi 
diseases with VINELAND \ \C INES positive pro- 
a tection was invariably secured 
Yes, a chain of victories has been forged by VINELAND POUL. 
PRY LABORATORIES in its endless research and unrelenting battles 
against the ravages of Newcastle Pracheitis Fowl Pox 
Pullorum and numerous other poultry profit destrovers. In the wake of 
each VINELAND conquest, thousands of poultrvmen have been able to 
secure freedom from the risk of mortalits 
VINELAND POULTRY LABORATORIES manufacture a com 
plete line of poultry biologics, including Vineland Stained Antigens—k 
Formula, also KO Polyvalent, Sulfaquinoxaline Mixes, Drugs and Dis 
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BOX 70 VINELAND, N. J. 
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ever hear a chicken’s gizzard 


rinding? 


grind ng } b when it’s HARD 
lke STONEMO' 
ayers GRIND OUT MORE fro: 


y up to ege 


egg production 
¢ STONEMO in your feeding program to grind 
ut more from every pound of feed. Use one foot of grit 
hopper for each four feet of feed hopper. Let STONEMO 
help grind out greater profits for you! 
Available in the economy 80-Ib. red, bulls. eye 
bag Or 10-Ib. self-feeder Hopper-Pak. Get either 


g x both at your feed or poultry supply dealer 


y STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY 
Lithonia, Ga. - Barre, Vt. 


The Grit with the EXTRA GRINDING SURFACES 
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AGAIN IN 1949-50 EGG LAYING CONTESTS 
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AVERAGED 


Even though all hens at the Nat nal Fg¢gg Laying ( 
standard laving ration, there's a big difference in the way they were 


ontests are fed on 


pullets raised on the bul-t 
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Certainly this is outstanding proof that Ful-O- 
Pep Feeds grow big, productive pullets capable 


of heavy, continuous laying! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 54, ILL. 
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Capital Breeding Farm's Rhode 
sour: Contest laid 947 edgds tor a 
42,5.15 
PEN among all contests was raise 
' won the Pennsvivani Contest ind wa second high per 
il breeds, all contests 
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FOR CHICKEN AND 
TURKEY FEEDS 


CSC Choline Chloride 70% aqueous solution and CSC Cho 

line Supplement 25.0n a hominy feed base. are the two forms 
preferred by the feed trade The Solution is the most concentrated form practical and 
contains 70% Choline Chloride or 275,562 milligrams of Choline per pound Those 
who choose a dry product will preter CSC Choline Supplement 25, which contains 
25% Choline Chloride or 98,415 milligrams of Choline per pound CSC Choline Chio 
ride 70% Solution available in 5.gallon and in 54-gallon steel drums CSC Choline 
Supplement 25 is available in 50. pound bags and in 250-pound fibre drums 

Many ‘feeds contain less choline than the recommended 
allowences) Make certan that your poultry feeds are adequate in this essential 
vitamin. Write, wire, or phone CSC today 


YOU ARE A FEED MANUFACTURER and hove sot yet recewed 
the CSC Choline Cok 


ator, wrote for it today on your letterhead 
you how fo defermme cholme addition: needed in your 
feed formutos qucbly and easily 
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Enheptin 


2-amino-5-nitrothiazole 


To prevent outbreaks by continuous To contro! ovtbreaks by mixing in the 
low-level feeding in the ration feed to medicate the entire flock 
Results obtained with ENHEPTIN Lederle in many field trials show that in birds 
fed a low-level of ENHEPTIN before or soon after infection there was an average 
reduction in mortality from blackhead of 86 per cent, as compared with untreated 
controls. Investigators also have reported an average survival of 65 per cent of 
the extremely sick birds (in which 100 per cent mortality was expected) when 
ENHEPTIN was administered. When a low-level of ENHEPTIN was fed continuously 
in the ration, in many instances blackhead was completely prevented. These 
tests involved birds of various ages and breeds in widely separated areas. 

ENHEPTIN is the first highly effective and soundly economical drug available 
for overcoming the serious death and weight losses caused by hlarkhead. It is 
- an easy-to-use drug, relatively safe and low in cost when considered in terms 
of birds saved, 

When ENHEPTIN is used to treat blackhead, it shows— 

@ A high degree of effectiveness in preventing outbreaks of blackhead by 

low-level feeding of the drug in the ration. 
@ A high degree of effectiveness in controlling severe outbreaks of blackhead. 
@ Ability to check mortality and virtually to end death losses within 5 to 10 
days when used to contro! outbreaks. 


The economic importance of ENHEPTIN to the turkey industry is so great that we 
invite all interested in the control of turkey diseases to write for free literature. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
Animal Feed Department 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza Zp New York 20, N. Y. 
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